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CHOICE BOOKS OF THE SHASON. 


Memoirs of Count Grammont. 


By ANTHONY HAMILTON. Edited, with Notes, by Stk WALTER ScortT. 

The only edition printed from the original French plates, bears the imprint of J. B. Lippincott Company, the Authorized American publishers. Imperial 8vo. 
With Portrait of Author, and thirty-three etchings by L. Boisson, on India paper, from original compositions by C. Delort. Edition limited to 780 copies for England 
and America. 


“No other book furnishes an equally vivid picture of life at the court of Charles the Second, and the ‘ Memoirs’ of Grammont continue to hold 
their own in the favor of reading men. . . . The etchings are refined in execution, polished, expressive, and full of human interest.—New York Tribune. 


Uncut edges, bound in cloth, $18.00; full morocco, $30.00. 




















LAMIA. 


New Reduced Edition, fac-simile of the original folio, at a popular price. By JoHN Keats. Designs by WILL H. Low. 


“This book, so popular last year, is now reproduced in smaller proportions, but with all of the original illustrations, and printed and bound with 
great care and taste. It isa gem among holiday gift books.’’—New York Herald. 


“When Will H. Low’s beautifully illuminated edition of Keat’s Lamia came out last year we went into raptures over it—nothing so exquisite was 
published. The charm of its classic and mystic art is still potent in the popular edition issued this year. The drawings retain their beauty of line in re- 
duction and the soft, yielding cover, is seductive to the eye and touch.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“The volume is one of the most beautiful of the current season.”—Boston Congregationalist. 


Bound in cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $5.00; fuil leather, stamped, $6.00 ; tree calf, $10.00. 





Leaves from the Life of a Good-for- Nothing. 


Translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER, from the German of JosEPH F. Von EICHENDORFF. 


Eichendorff’s Leaves from the Life of a Good-for-Nothing is one of the choicest masterpieces of German literature, and Mrs, A. L.Wister is the best of German 
translators. J B. Lippincott Company have freely bestowed the resources of the printer’s and binder’s art in publishing the work. and the result is the most delightful 
holiday book of the season. The illustrations are by famous German artists, reproduced with exquisite grace and fidelity by the photogravure process. 


“One of the loveliest gift-books that has yet made its appearance. Mrs. Wister is noted for the perfection with which she gives to her translations 
the aroma of the original. ‘The aroma in this case is as fresh as lavender and as fragrant as sweetbrier.””—New York Morning Journal. 


Price, in cloth, $5.00; full leather, $6.00; tree calf, $10.00. 


THREE ARTISTIC BOOKS 


WITH FINEST WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
The Hermit. 


A Ballad. By Oliver Goldsmith. Profusely Illustrated with full-page and incidental Drawings by Walter Shirlaw. Engraved by Fred. Jueng- 
ling. Uniform with the Artists’ Edition of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” and Read’s ‘‘ Closing Scene.” Cloth, $3.00. Alligator,$3.50. Morocco, gilt, $4.50. Tree calf 
extra, $7.50. 


“The designs are delicately worked out, and we can hardly imagine that the skill of the engraver’s art could be carried further.”—New 
York Times. 








The Closing Scene. 
A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. An Elegantly-Illustrated octavo volume, uniform with the Artists’ Edition of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” and Gold- 
smith’s “Hermit.” Cloth, $3.00. Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, gilt, $4.50. Tree Calf, $7.50. 


“A thoroughly tasteful and meritorious edition. Each of the twenty or more verses is printed with a full-page wood-cut of unusual delicacy 
and beauty,—among them some of the most exquisite bits of winter scenery that have recently appeared upon book pages.”—Boston Post. 





Gray’s Elegy. 


An Elegy Written in a Country churchyard. By Thomas Gray. Artists’ Edition. With 22 elegant illustrations. Royal 8vo. Uniform with Gold- 
smith’s “‘ Hermit” and Read’s “ Closing Scene.” Cloth, $3.00. Alligator $350. Morocco, gilt, $4.00. Tree calf, $7.50. 


“The engraving and printing of the cuts are beyond praise. They are exquisite. The designs faithfully interpret the text, and altogether the 
book is a gem.”— London Bookseller. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WANAMAKER’S. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Soul of the Far East. 


By PErcrvaL LOWELL, author of ‘‘Chosén,”’ etc. 
In unique binding. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of great interest on the language, art, re- 
ligion, and imagination of the peoples of Japan and 
Eastern Asia. 


Poems of Emma Lazarus. 
With a biographical sketch and a portrait of this 


noble woman, zealous philanthropist, and admirable 
poet. 2 vols ;16mo, gilt top. $2.50. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


Fully illustrated, tastefully bound. Cloth, $6.00; 
full levant, $12.00. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 
By Ropo.Fro LANcIANI, Director of the Roman 


Museum. With 100 illustrations. 8vo, tastefully 
bound, $6.00. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New Riverside Edition. With notes by Mr. WuIr- 


TIER, and poriraits. 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00 ; 
half calf, $11.00; half levant, $16.00. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


By KATE DouGLAS WIGGIN. Illustrated, 50 cents. 
A good substitute for Christmas cards, 


The Chezzles. 


By Lucy Grppons Morse. Illustrated. $1.50. A 
bright story for young and old. 


The Life of Delia Bacon. 


By THEODORE BAcON. With portrait and letters 
from Carlyle, Emerson, Hawthorne. 8vo, $2.00. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 
By James K. HosMer. With portrait of Vane, 


plans of Marston Moor and Naseby, facsimile, ete. 
8vo, $4.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History. 1783-1789. 
By JOHN FIsKE. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A Blockaded Family. 


Life in Southern Alabama during the Civil War. 
By PARTHENIA A. HAGUE. $1.00. 


On Horseback. 
A Tourin Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 


with Notes of Travel in Mexico and California. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 16m0, gilt top, $1.25. 


After Noontide. 


Selected by MARGARET E. WHITE. $1.00. 


Passages chosen with excellent judgment to add 
sunshine to the afternoon of life. 


Flowers and Fruit. 


From the writings of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
With side-titles in text. $1.00. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


By MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘‘ The Old Gar- 
den and Other Poems.’’ Twentieth Thousand. $1.50. 


“A remarkable book.’’— London Spectator. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


N. B.—A Catalogue of their Publications, with 48 
Portraits, sent to any address. 





A HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR STATESMEN, 
OUR SCHOLARS, OUR MEN OF NOTE 
IN EVERY FIELD. 


APPLETON’S CYCLOPADIA. 
OF 
American Biography 
EDITED BY 
JAMES GRANT WILSON anp JOHN FISKE. 








“‘APPLETON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRA- 
PHY,’’ now in course of publication, will contain a bio- 
graphical sketch of every person eminent in American 
civil and military history, in law and politics, in di- 
vinity, literature, and art. in science, and in inven- 
tion. Its plan includes distinguished persons born 
abroad that are related to our national history, and 
embraces all the countries of North and South Ameri- 
ca. When completed it will afford a history of the New 
World in every branch of human achievement. 

Numerous flattering testimonials have been re- 
ceived from distinguished gentlemen highly praising 
the first volume, a few of which we here subjoin : 


From the HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 
‘* The most complete volume that exists on the subejct.”” 
From the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


‘* Surprisingly well done. . . To any interested in 
lea history or literature the book will be indispensa- 
or. 


From NOAH Porter, D. D., LL. D., ex-President 
of Yale College. 
* Tt is with great pleasure that I certify to the excel- 
lence of the first »olume of ‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography.’ ’* 


From the Hon. M. R. —— Chief-Justice of the United 
es. 


‘* T have looked it over with considerable care, and find 
nothing to say except in praise.” 





Will be completed in six volumes, 8vo, each vol!- 
ume containing about 350 pases. and illustrated with 
ten fine steel portraits and several hundred smaller 
vignette portraits and views of the birthplaces, resi- 
dences, etc. 

Price, $5.00 per volume. Volume Six, com- 
pleting the work will be ready about 
January Ist. 





Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted for districts 
not yet assigned. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 


WALT WHITMAN'S 
NEW BOOK, 


NOVEMBER BOUGHS. 


SOME CRITICISMS: 


‘* To read him, is for a healthy mind to get a brac- 
ing tonic, . .. . he has broken the out-worn 
mould, he has cast his ideas into natural forms, and 
in this he has conferred a benefit upon the world of 
writers which will in time be recognized.” 

‘“‘Whether he is discoursing of the Bible, Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson, Lincoln, or Elias Hicks, he is in 
every instance supplying some hint or record we 
should be sorry to loose.” —Literary World. 


“In ‘ November Boughs,’ probably the last ‘ card 
to posterity,’ he is fortunate to have left a distinct 
impression on American literature of to-day.’’—Bos- 
ton Journal. 

“There is nothing of the sapless ‘ November 
Boughs * in this robust branching thought. The com- 
parison between Shakespeare and George Fox seems 
to us the most brilliant piece of prose Mr. Whitman 
has ever written.”"—Phila. Press. 


Octavo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25 Full- 
length portrait, “The 70th Year "taken from life. 











DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Philadelphia, December, 1888. 


Book News is made to tell 
you how you can get your Books 
without doubt or risk, and for 
far less money than you suppose 
—if you’ve been trusting to the 
common run of dealers and 
price-lists. Every month a list 
of the New Books with a sample 
of their substance, or the opinion 
of the best critics as to their 
worth. Anda veason for the 
opinion: you might not agree 
with the critics. 

Chat of authors and publish 
ers, original articles on bookish 
subjects, and with each issue a 
plate-paper portrait of a notable 
writer. 5c. 50c a year. 

Sample copy by mail, free. 

We've a big table in our Book 
Department where a sample of 
the new books lands at the first 
jump. Always full of the latest. 
Look and welcome. 

Any proper Book is here, or 
we'll get it. 

JoHn WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


} ie report that Secretary Sherman may hold a very high office 

under the incoming administration, gives especial interest to 
the views he entertains of our future relations with Canada. He 
recently expressed his conviction that the destiny of the Domin- 
ion is to become a part of the American Union, and that with such 
emphasis as to frighten some of our friends beyond the border 
into a fear that they were to be dragged in by the ears, whether 
they liked it or not. Of course that was neither in his intention 
nor in his words; but Canadians are so sensitive on this point that 
it hardly is safe for any American statesman to touch upon the 
subject without premising a solemn assurance that forcible annex- 
ation is entirely out of the question, and that Canada is and must 
remain the mistress of her own destinies. Perhaps these nervous 
people will be reassured by Mr. Sherman’s letter to the editor of 
the Ottawa Free Press with regard to the representation of the Do- 
minion at the coming conference of American nationalities at 
Washington. Mr. Sherman of course recognizes the desirability 
of having Canada included among the States who send delegates. 
But he thinks it quite proper that she has not been asked to do 
so, as she is only a dependency of a European power, and not an 
American State in any propersense. Ofcourse if England chose 
to waive her suzerainty in the matter, we could ask Canada to be- 
come one of the family party. But every Canadian knows that 
England will do nothing of the sort, and that the price he pays for 
the honor of belonging to the British Empire is to not belong to 
the American Continent and to not be free to act simply with ref- 
erence to the interests of his own country. 





Mr. BAYARD seems bound to end as he began in his diplo- 
matic career. His whole course has been one of bullying the 
weak and truckling to the strong among our neighbors. He has 
done and he will do nothing in Samoa to vindicate the rights of 
our citizens and the autonomy of the natives against the aggres- 
sions of Germany, although it was the fidelity of King Maletoa to 
the treaty of 1878 with this country which roused the Germans 
against him and Jed to his deposition and banishment. At present 
our merchants live only on sufferance in the island, the new king 
being merely a tool of the Germans, with a consular clerk as his 
prime minister. Mr. Frye, in calling the attention of the Senate 
to these facts, reminded it that Mr. Bayard had held a conference 
of representatives of England, Germany, and America in Wash- 
ington two years ago, and had refused Germany leave to annex 
the islands or to establish a protectorate over them. But a 
virtual protectorate has been established, and a German fleet is 
now on its way to Samoa, probably to complete the annexation. 

In the case of Hayti, as of Mexico, Mr. Bayard prefers the 
policy of bluster. The credit we gave him two weeks ago for 
dealing with the case of the Haytien Prince in a just and sensible 
spirit, proves to have been undeserved. Although the Haytien 
government agreed to leave the question to the decision of our 
own government, and the commander of our gunboat left Hay- 
tien waters because his presence there was needless, Mr. Bayard 
means to make a demonstration in force against the little republic. 
We are not told what difficulties there are between the two gov- 
ernments which call for this, or what credit to the nation is to re- 
dound from it. The armed vessels are under orders to proceed as 
fast as possible to the coast of Hayti, and thus to embarrass the 
legitimate government of the country in its efforts to maintain 
order and suppress rebellion. 





THE Senate proceeds with its revenue bill as though it meant 
to send it down to the House before the Christmas holidays. The 





minority do not show any sympathy with the purpose of the ma- 
jority to deal promptly with the surplus of revenue. On the con: 
trary, they interpose objections and offer amendments out of har- 
mony with the principles of the bill. But their efforts are met by 
the Republican senators with solid front. If the Tariff is to re- 
main unrevised to the end of this administration, it will not be 
the fault of the Republicans. 

Outside the Senate there is Republican opposition to the 
measure. A very few very weak brethren think the bill does 
not concede enough to the Free Traders. They are frightened at 
the idea of an increase of duty on articles not effectively pro- 
tected. A much larger number wish for delay on the ground that 
the next Congress, being Republican in both branches, will be able 
to pass a more thoroughly protectionist measure. So far as the 
Senate is concerned, the next Congress will be able to do no better 
than this one. And it would be a tactical blunder to miss the 
chance of enabling the House to defeat or the President to veto 
a measure for a genuine reduction of the revenue. In the next Con- 
gress the Democrats will be responsible for nothing but delay. 
This is the last chance we shall have for many years to expose 
the hollowness of the talk about the surplus as the chief issue ia 
national politics. 

We think there is a very good chance of the bill passing the 
House. Very much depends upon the manner of its reference 
when received from the Senate. Technically it is not a new 
bill, but the Mills bill with the Senate’s amendments. House 
Rule 20 provides that amendments made by the Senate shall be 
first considered in Committee of the Whole, if they would have 
been so considered had they originated in the House. This cer- 
tainly is the character of the changes the Senate has made; and 
unless Mr. Carlisle shall find some way of evading this rule, and 
sending the bill to the Committee of Ways and Means, the whole 
House will have a chance to vote upon those changes. In that 
case there is reason to believe that there are Democrats enough 
who will support the bill, to make up with the Republicans a ma- 
jority. But if Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Mills can manage it, the 
House will no more be allowed to vote on this than on the Blair 
bill. The uses of a Free Trade Speaker are to keep the House 
from doing what it wants to do. 





Mr. EDMUNDs has laid before the Senate a memorial from 
the Rev. John Anketell of the Protestant Episcopal Church, ask- 
ing Congress to have the Constitution so amended as to secure 
uniform national legislation on the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce. There is no point on which our State legislation has been 
found more mischievously inadequate than this. But the pros- 
pect of getting any of the defects of the national constitution 
corrected is not very bright. Especially such amendments as in- 
crease the powers of the national government at the expense of 
those of the States will be resisted by the Democratic party, how- 
ever strong the reasons for pressing their adoption. And so long 
as it controls more than one-third of either branch of Congress, or 
more than one-fourth of the State legislatures, no amendment can 
be carried in the face of its united resistance. Manifest as is the 
need of national regulation of all railroads, it seems useless to 
propose to amend the Constitution to secure that. 

Some day possibly the churches of America will force the poli- 
ticians to listen to them in the matter Mr. Anketell has so much 
at heart. But they will have to show much more of a spirit of 
unity and codperation than at present, before they satisfy the 
party leaders that it will be dangerous to refuse what they ask. 
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THE Republican Senators who made a pilgrimage to Virginia 
this week to discuss the political situation with Gen. Mahone, 
might find it worth their while to compare the election returns 
from the other Congressional district of that State with those from 
the Fourth, Mr. Mahone’s district. In each of the other nine 
districts the Republicans made gains, and the aggregate of these 
was 11,050. If they had even held their own in the Fourth dis- 
trict, there would have been a Republican plurality throughout 
the State as large as the plurality reported for Mr. Cleveland. 
Instead of this, they fell back 3,081 votes, and the district, al- 
though one in which the Republicans have a large majority, re- 
turns a Democrat to Congress. This was effected by Mr. Ma- 
hone’s keeping a candidate of his own in the field against the reg- 
ular candidate of the party. It is evident that if Mr. Mahone 
would emigrate to some other State, Virginia would at once be- 
come safely Republican. 

We do not say that the whole of this senatorial delegation 
would be shocked by such facts. Some of them must be quite 
ready to agree with Gen. Mahone that the success-of the party is 
a secondary consideration, and the personal importance of its 
leaders the first. That is a maxim on which your “ practical poli- 
tician ” is always ready to act. The last thing he will do is to re- 
tire to private life, in order that the principles he professes to 
stand for may have a chance of being in the majority. The pres- 
ence of the two Pennsylvania senators in the company forbids 
the supposition that the object of the visit was to advise Mr. Ma- 
hone to get out of the way of Republican success. Perhaps it 
was a visit of congratulation over the result in Virginia. 





Is it not the right and duty of Congress to have a law for the 
proper registration of voters, wherever this is not effected by 
State laws? Ina number of States, Indiana for instance, there is 
no legal and authorized list of voters. Each party compiles a list 
from such materials as it can command ; but the practice of ille- 
gal voting in such States cannot be repressed. And sooner or 
later we must come to some arrangement by which the election 
of President and Congressmen shall be brought more directly 
under the cognizance of national officials, in the States and dis- 
tricts in which there is primd facie evidence that the vote of the 
minority has been suppressed by violence or fraud. This year, 
for instance, we find the following official returns from certain 
Southern States: 

White Pop. Colored Pop. Cleveland. Harrison. 








Alabama, 662,185 600,103 117,310 57,197 
Arkansas, 591,531 210,666 85,962 58,752 
Florida, 142,605 126,690 39,561 26,659 
Georgia, 816.906 725,133 100,472 40,443 
Louisiana, 454,954 483,655 84,941 30,181 
Mississippi, 479,398 650,291 85,471 30,096 
North Carolina, 867,242 531,277 147,902 134,784 
South Carolina, 391,105 604,332 65,825 13,740 
Tennessee, 1,138,831 403,151 158,787 139,989 
Texas, 1,197,237 393,384 234,883 88,280 
Ten States, 6,740,994 4,728,690 1,121,114 620,121 


Now supposing there were not a white Republican in any one 
of these States, yet asthe Freedmen almost invariably belong to 
the Republican party, Mr. Harrison should have received over 
777,000 votes. And when to these are added the great mass of 
white Republicans in North Carolina, Tennessee, the German 
counties of Texas, and scattering through all the other States, we 
see that with a free vote and a fair count the Republicans would 
have had at least a million votes, and probably would have gone 
beyond the 1,121,114 polled for Mr. Cleveland. As it is, these ten 
States give Mr. Cleveland a plurality of 500,993 votes, to which 
he has no moral claim. Leaving them out, the rest of the Union, 
—border as well as Northern States,—give Mr. Harrison a plural- 
ity of 380,022 votes, in addition to his plurality in Colorado from 
which official returns are not yet at hand. 








THE Democrats ot the House found it difficult to agree 
upon any policy as to the admission of new States. Their caucus 
on Tuesday evening was a meeting of widely divided counsels, 
some being for the admission of Southern Dakota alone, while 
others proposed to stand by Mr. Springer’s “ omnibus bill,’’ which 
includes Northern Dakota, Montana, Washington, and New 
Mexico. One member would go so far as to admit Utah, while 
another would hear of no new States until a Democratic President 
has been elected! Yet it was admitted by many that the exclu- 
sion of Dakota from statehood had cost the party many votes; 
and the delegate from Montana declared that the new strength of 
the Republican party in that Territory was due to the resentment 
of the people at the policy of the Democrats in this very matter. 

The one consideration which never seemed to occur to any 
person in the caucus is that the Fiftieth Congress has only about ten 
weeks more to live, and that the Republican majority in the new 
Congress will settle this question, perhaps before summer comes, 
according to its own judgment. The one sensible thing for the 
Democrats of the House is to pass at once the bill for the admis- 
sion of Southern Dakota, as this is the only way to secure for 
their party an atom of credit with the people of the great and 
growing Northwest. 





WE are glad to see that Mr. Holman of Indiana has moved 
for a Congressional Commission to investigate the charges that 
money was used corruptly in the recent election. The country 
has much to gain fiom having daylight turned upon corrupting 
practices of this kind, no matter who is hurt by it. In this case 
there is very much to be gained by exposiug a number of mis- 
statements which are current, as to the amounts at the disposal of 
the Republican party for election purposes of all sorts. As in 
1880, there are circulating through the newpapers statements of 
amounts which correspond to nothing in the reality. How far 
the reports as to the resources of the Democrats have been un- 
trustworthy, we have no means of knowing. But we should not 
be surprised if it were shown that neither party had control of a 
great “ corruption fund ”’ in excess of its necessary and legitimate 
expenses, At any rate it is worth while to have the matter probed 
as the outcome either will allay a great deal of laudable alarm, 
or it will secure such exposures as will serve to deter from the 
repetition of such practices. 

It is supposed that Indiana is aimed at especially, and the 
organs of the Democratic party do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Harrison’s own State was “ bought to vote for him.’ If so, let 
them prove it by all means, But the Republicans of that State 
declare they shrink from no investigation of the matter. They 
are confident that when both sides have shown their hands, it will 
be found that the Democrats spent far more money than they did, 
and that the floating vote went to that side of the count. The 
Dudley letter, even if genuine, proves nothing to the contrary, as 
Col'Dudley had not any direct connection with the campaign 
in Indiana. 

We observe that a Federal Grand Jury in Indianapolis, sum- 
moned, of course, by a Democratic official, has spent a good deal 
of time in hearing evidence on the general question, and with ref- 
erence to the Dudley letter in particular. Yet it adjourned last 
Saturday without finding a true bill against any one, or making 
any return in the matter. This is the more noticeable as of the 
two hundred witnesses examined, many were officers of the Re- 
publican County Committees, to which the letter was supposed to 
be addressed. On the other hand, it is said that a United States 
Commissioner has issued a warrant for Col. Dudley’s arrest. 





Gov. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, having reached the conclusion 
that Mr. Evans and not Mr. Bates had been elected to Congress in 
the Chattanooga district, and having signed the certificate to that 
effect, his own party have taken steps to prevent his issuing it. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Allison, refused to sign the certificate, 
although he only attests the genuineness of the governor’s signa- 
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ture, and this the law requires him todo. In the interval of delay 
thus created recourse was had to the State courts, and the gov- 
ernor was “ enjoined ”’ not to issue the certificate until the merits 
of the case had been judicially investigated. This will take 
months at least, and if an extra session of the Fifty-first Congress 
should be called by President Harrison, there probably will be no 
certificate from the Fourth District of Tennessee. This wrong the 
House, of course, would correct at once, as Mr. Evans has a prima 
facie right to the seat. 

We welcome anything which will help to bring these disputes 
under the cognizance of the courts, in the belief that that will be 
the best way to secure some kind of impartial decision. And if 
an injunction is the method to be used, of course only a State court 
can enjoin a State official not to proceed. But it would be far 
better if candidates for Congress were given redress in the federal 
courts, when they are wronged by the issue of certificates to their 
contestants. In that case the Clerk of the House, who is not a 
State officer, would be enjoined against recording a certificate dis- 
honestly obtained or flagitiously issued. 





It is not wonderful that the Southern Democrats feel this 
watter of the new States asa sore subject. As Mr. Henry W. 
Grady recently reminded them, it is the growth of the Republi- 
can party in that quarter which makes the solidity of the South 
futile, and threatens it with permanent exclusion from the sweets 
and privileges of national office. He thinks the census will 
show that immigration has added 5,000,000 to the population of 
the North, and that the South next time will poll hardly more 
than 25 per cent. of the electoral vote, instead of 38 per cent. as 
under the Census of 1880. And four new States in the North- 
west will give the North eight more votes in the Senate, and at 
least twelve electoral votes. Yet for all this Mr. Grady has no 
remedy to propose. He does not see how the white men of the 
South can divide without running the risk of restoring negro rule, 
—a comment upon the frequent claims that the vote of the freed- 
men is already divided between the two parties. As a matter of 
fact, the white vote is dividing, except in States where violent 
and illegal means are used to keep it solid, as in Mr. Grady’s own 
State and in North Carolina. A writer in the Minneapolis Spectator, 
who spent election time in Mississippi, says: ‘‘ Many white men 
did not vote because they disagreed with the Democratic party on 
the Tariff question. Many white men, life-long Democrats, took 
the bull by the horns, defied prejudice and condemnation, and, 
believing in a high protective Tariff, voted the straight Republi- 
can ticket. In fact there is a strong sentiment rapidly growing 
throughout the South in favor of a protective Tariff.” 

Just this is the meaning of the returns from Virginia, which 
now is safer to count as a Republican than as a Democratic State. 
So everywhere the Tariff wedge will split up the solid South, and 
even South Carolitia will find there is an end of white solidity in 
the behalf of a Bourbon policy. 





THERE is a disposition in some quarters to make light of the 
complaints which come to us from Alaska with reference to the 
treatment the natives receive at the hands of the employes of the 
American Fur and Seal Company. But those who have watched 
the history of that territory since its annexation to the United 
States must have reached the conclusion that the Company and 
its servants are the principal obstacles to the civilization of the 
country, and that they mean to deal with it after their own pleas- 
ure as long as they are allowed. They managed to put off for 
decades that organization of the country under a territorial gov- 
ernment, which was our first duty after its becoming an American 
possession. They seem to have managed also that the organiza- 
tion, when it did come in spite of them, should amount to as little 
as possible for the benefit of the natives, and that its powers should 
be used to cramp the activity of the Christian missionaries, who 
are working for the moral and spiritual elevation of the people. 
And all through the course of this miserable story they have suc- 





ceeded in keeping the ear of the public through the newspapers, 
and in persuading the average editor that the chief end of our oc- 
cupation of the country is to collect from the Company the inter- 
est on the sum we paid for it. 

In this case travelers and natives alike complain that the 
Company’s servants use their opportunities to debauch the wives 
and daughters of the Aleuts. In the defenses put forward for 
these white men the fact is calmly admitted, and is asserted that 
the matter never would have been heard of if it had not been 
that some of the fathers and husbands had not been paid the price 
of their dishonor! The essential fact in this case is that the 
natives have practically no defense against such outrages or, if 
you will, no safeguard against such temptations. They were far 
better off under the Russian government, which sent them priests 
and school-masters to work for their civilization. We have been 
allowing them to sink back into ignorance and barbarism, and we 
leave them to the uncontrolled influence of a set of white men 
who certainly are not selected for their refining or elevating 
qualities. 

Ii no doubt is true that many of these savages will sell their 
own daughters to a life of shame. Even the Indians at Sitka are 
not all of them above that, as Mrs. Macfarland, the first missionary, 
found. But do we owe nothing to the girls thus ruined and de- 
stroyed through our neglect? The girls’ home at Sitka, built with 
the pennies of American Sunday School children, was established 
expressly to check the traffic of the white miuers in Indian girls. 
In some cases those girls were rescued after their parents had 
sold them, and only by the exercise of firmness and determination 
on the part of the good woman who broke ground for civilization 
and Christianity there. We need the utmost watchfulness along 
the whole line of our relations with the red race to put a check to 
these abominations; and it is humiliating to see how coolly they 
have been discussed by the newspapers and even the Secretary of 
the Interior in the present case. 





On Tuesday, Boston, Worcester, and some other Massachu- 
setts municipalities held their elections for city officials. The re- 
sult in Boston is a fresh illustration of the wisdom of making ex- 
ecutive offices of importance, and of holding elections of their in- 
cumbents at a different time from State and National elections, 
Had Boston chosen its mayor in November, as New York did, the 
excitements of the national contest would have been enough to 
carry Mayor O’Brien back into power. The city has a distinct 
Democratic majority, and Mr. Hart, although the nominee of the 
Republican party, has been chosen by the votes of many citizens 
who belong to the other party. And had it not been that the new 
city charter bestows such power upon the mayor in the selection 
of subordinate executive officers as makes his place of great im- 
portance, it is very doubtful whether the people would have been 
sufficiently aroused to have come out to vote in the face of a 
north-easter and a pelting rain-storm. The Republicans for once 
showed themselves no “ fair-weather voters,” and with the help 
of independent Democrats they not only elected the mayor 
but a majority in each branch of the city councils. This is a great 
gain in the cause of good government, as Mr. O’Brien, while a man 
of ability, has administered his office in the interests of an un- 
scrupulous Democratic ring, and deserves his defeat. 

There were two other issues in the election, but both inde- 
pendent of the proper city elections. The first was the choice of 
new members of the School Committee, which became interest- 
ing through the battle over Mr. John Swinton’s “School His- 
tory.” As its exclusion was at the instance of the Roman Catho- 
lics, it was resented, we think, unfairly, as an attempt to sectarian- 
ize the schools. So there was a great uprising of Protestant sen- 
timent, to which the Roman Catholics responded in much the 
same fashion, if we may judge of their attitude from the columns 
of The Pilot, and over twenty thousand women registered to vote 
for members of the Committee. The Republican ticket, which 
was acceptabie to the Protestants, was elected; but as the major- 
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ity of the present Committee holds over, the election decides 
nothing except that Boston’s blood is up and that she will have 
no intermeddling with her schools from any sectarians. It is note- 
worthy that in the schools of Boston, as of New York, the read- 
ing of the Bible has been discontinued for years past, and the 
instruction thoroughly secularized in order to meet the Roman 
Catholic charge that the schools are sectarianly Protestant. Evi- 
dently nothing has been gained by this, and probably very much 
lost in the general tone of the instruction given. 





THE case of the London Times against the Home Rulers 
threatens to be interminable. Under the unhappy rulings of the 
court of inquiry as to the admissibility of evidence, the prosecution 
has acquired the right to put in anything that bears upon the 
condition of Ireland since the organization of the Land League 
in 1878, and its lawyers are availing themselves of this permis- 
sion to an extent which has worn out the patience of even Sir 
James Hannen. Some of the witnesses they have summoned to 
testify prove of the nature of boomerangs in the hands of. Sir 
Charles Russell, who cross-examines them. Thus the attempt to 
fasten upon the League the murder of Lord Mountmorres seemed 
to have succeeded until Sir Charles elicited the important fact 
that there was no branch of the League in the neighborhood, and 
that the murder was the work of one of those secret societies which 
the League has almost exterminated out of Ireland. Another 
very satisfactory witness was brought to discredit by his own ad- 
mission that he was a notorious swindler, who had come to Lon- 
don only because he was threatened by the Irish Police with pros- 
éecution for his breaches of the law, unless he would give evidence 
in behalf of the Times. This has an ugly look, as it goes to prove 
that the whole machinery of the Irish government is enlisted in 
helping the Times to make out its case before the tribunal whose 
members were selected to convict. 

We observe that Mr. Smalley, after the brief period of ashow 
of impartiality imposed upon him by election necessities on this 
sidé of the ocean, is back at his old work of blackening the Irish 
hationalists. He has not the wit to avoid contradicting the facts 
sent us in the telegraphic despatches of the Associated Press. 
Thus he says in the Tribune of Sunday last, that ‘the murder of 
Lord Mountmorres came up again with Burke, who was present 
at the League meetings where this murder was resolved upon.” 
This is a gross falsehood, as Burke admitted that it was rot at a 
League meeting that the matter was discussed, and that he knew 
of no branch of the League in the neighborhood at that time. 





THE friction between Lord Randolph Churchill and the rest 
of his party has grown worse through his vigorous denunciation 
of the meagreness of the supply of troops forwarded to Suakim, 
where the English expected this week to make a sortie upon the 
Mahdists. There is no doubt that he was right, but the fact that 
the government seemed likely to meet with an adverse vote in 
the House upon his motion, has enraged the Tories against him 
in an unusual degree. Better a defeat in the Soudan than in the 
House! So his insolent speech on the bill to extend the Ash- 
bourne act in regard to the purchase of the Irish lands by their 
tenants, was extremely exasperating to his political friends. He 
exposed the bill as a very weak and bad measure, and one which 
the Tories would not venture to repeat. It risked large sums of 
public money upon very inadequate security, and the Liberals 
were probably right in saying that the question of arrears should 
be dealt with first. For himself, he would vote for the measure 
on the ground that it was not a big measure, although palpably a 
bad one. If this is to go on, the Tories will begin to wish for 
Lord Randolph’s funeral as fervently as they do for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, 








DUPONT DE NEMOURS.' 


gg family of DuPont is so well known in this country that 

few people stop to think of the first of the name who settled 
here. As soldiers and sailors, as legislators and philanthropists, 
as merchants and manufacturers, in every form of public duty 
and private enterprise, the successive generations have been dis- 
tinguished far beyond the average. Their great powder works 
near Wilmington, first of their kind in the United States, and al- 
ways famous, are now Only a part of a great system of factories 
throughout the country, managed with admirable skill and unre- 
laxing energy and enterprise. Never holding or even seeking 
political office, the DuPonts are truly representative citizens, us- 
ing their influence, due quite as much to personal popularity and 
admitted ability as to wealth and the wise and right use of it, only 
as a means of doing good. Their home is still in the coungry, on 
the banks of the Brandywine, but their interests are distributed 
far and wide, and everywhere are conducive of general prosperity. 

The family and business name, DuPont de Nemours, perpet- 
uates the first of their family who came to this country, and his 
work is well described in this new book. It is by no means the 
first biography of the man, for eight others are cited, written by 
men of note shortly after the death of their subject,—or, as in the 
case of that by Lavergne, as one of the French economists of the 
18th Century. Now, however, we have a life worthy of the man, 
with a full sketch of his career and a very appreciative account 
of his contributions to the important school of economists with 
whom he worked. One of the first to bring home to the reading 
and thinking world the theories of Quesnay,—the right arm of 
Turgot,—one of the foremost civil servants of the reign of Louis 
XVL., the adviser of Vergennes, the author of the Treaty with 
England in 1786, the friend of Frankliu, the earnest believer 
in the American Republic, the thoughtful advocate of wise re- 
forms in the French Assembly, the steadfast supporter of good 
government and of sound finance, escaping the guillotine only by 
exile, he found a home in the United States, and, although re- 
turning to France to take part in the restoration of 1814, he came 
again to America and died here in 1817, at the home of his son in 
Delaware. 

Born in 1739, in 1763, on the eve of the Seven Years’ War, M. 
DuPont became a writer on political economy, and Quesnay and 
Mirabeau and their protector, Mme. de Pompadour, at ounce ac- 
cepted him as a valuable recruitin their campaign against bad 
systems of finance. He showed his honesty in persisting in a 
dedication to Mme. de Pompadour, after her death, and thus clos- 
ing against himself the entrance to any public employment, now 
fully controlled by her enemies. He worked hard through a suc- 
cession of journals, to spread the true doctrines that made the 
physiocratic school, and apart from their theoretical value, to re- 
form French administration by securing a large share of local 
self-control, a gradual abolition of hard taxes, and a better practi- 
cal recognition of the evils of excessive interference by the gov- 
ernment in every class of individual business undertaking. He 
worked for a modest measure of licensed liberty for the press, for 
the abolition of slavery and of class privileges, for freedom of la- 
bor, for the suppression of the “ corvée,” that tax in kind which 
was the source of so much abuse, for reform in finances, for the 
abolition of the French East Indies Company, for free trade in 
Spain, for many of the existing and admitted commonplaces of 
our own day, but which a hundred years ago were burning ques- 
tions. Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,” published in 1776, 
was largely drawn from the writings of Turgot and DuPont and 
their associates. Nor were their doctrines left in the condition of 
theories only. DuPont was the intimate friend and correspond- 
ent of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, of the Margrave of Baden, and 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and labored to help them reform 
their local governments. Franklin had DuPont’s arguments 
translated and published in America, when he was forbidden to 
speak in print in France. He sought refuge in Poland, where he 
was employed by Prince Czartoryski as tutor for his children, but 
was recalled to France by Turgot, who became minister and at 
once drew to his side DuPont and his old associates. His share 
of the real reforms then set on foot was a very important one, but 
the fall of Turgot soon put an end to their practical introduction. 
His enforced leisure was occupied in the composition of an heroic 
comedy on Joseph the Second, Emperor of Germany, and a ver- 
sion of the Orlando Furioso, and in corresponding with his for- 
eign sovereigns. He was hard at work in helping Mirabeau, the 
great French orator, who had a hard father and much painful ex- 
perience, and in turn showed himself unworthy of sympathy. 
DuPont was recalled to work by Necker, aud remained employed 
on various important matters of finance, taxation, manufactures, 
etc., until the fall of the monarchy. He then labored to save 
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France from the dangers that threatened it, and bravely faced 
Robespierre and Barnave and their associates in his efforts to 
guide the country safely through the financial and other difficul- 
ties that finally overwhelmed all parties in general ruin. 

Called to the presidency of the Assembly, with its dissolu- 
tion M. DuPont was forced to find new means of living. With 
the help of his friend Lavoisier, he established a printing and pub- 
lishing business, and through his own press and with his own per- 
son he fought for good government, sought to protect the king, 
was sheltered under the roof of the Institute by Lalande, escaped 
to his quiet country home, where he wrote strongly against the 
crimes of those in power, was finally imprisoned, but after his re- 
lease, finding his efforts fruitless, he finally sought refuge in 
America in 1800, making it his own home and the home of his 
sons. His first plan of a banking house in New York failed from 
his generous help to the French in the West Indies, which was so 
tardily returned that his firm failed. He returned to France to 
try to make good his claim, but although that failed, he worked 
with Jefferson for the cession of Louisiana to the United States, 
and he wrote on natural history and many other subjects, but al- 
ways on the side of well regulated liberty of ideas. He published 
an exhaustive edition of the works of Turgot, remarkable for the 
way in which he concealed his own share in the reforms of that 
great man. He led the quietest and most useful of lives in his old 
age, but in 1814, in his seventy-fifth year, he joined the National 
Guard to repel the entrance of the Allies into Paris, then served 
Louis the 18th. until the return of Napoleon from Elba, wheu he 
once more went to the United States, where he lived with his 
sons, who had established themselves on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine. There he died in 1817, regretted by all who had ever 
known him, for there is universal agreement as to the charm of 
manner that made him beloved to an unusual degree. 

His eldest son, Victor, born in Paris in 1767, was trained un- 
der his father’s eye in public employment, then was sent to the 
United States in 1787 with the French legation, returned to 
France in 1798, and returned with his father and brother to New 
York, and after the failure of their banking house, settled on the 
Brandywine, engaged in manufacturing, and died in 1827, leaving 
among other children, the son famous afterwards as Admiral Du- 
Pont, one of the typical and heroic figures of the American Navy. 
The second son, Irenée, was the god-child of Turgot, and seconded 
his father in resisting the evil tendencies of the French Revo- 
lution, shared his imprisonment and his voluntary exile to the 
United States. Struck by the bad character of the powder in use 
there, bought from England, he returned to France, studied the 
processes, settled in Delaware on the banks of the Brandywine, 
and there established the business which to-day is an honor to the 
family and a credit to the country that counts it among its indus- 
tries. He died in 1834. The story of the life of the elder DuPont 
de Nemours is one that deserves being made known as an illus- 
tration of the tie that binds France and the United States ina 
common reverence for the memory of a man who did great ser- 
vice to both countries. T. G. R. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


—— are few people of any eminence in this half of the 

nineteenth century, who have escaped being claimed by the 
Spiritualists as one of themselves. Our readers will remember 
with what sharp indignation Gen. Grant put his foot upona claim 
of this sort not long before his death. Now itis Tennyson whois 
reckoned as one of that motley company, and fortunately in this 
case we have the evidence as well as the assertion based on it. 
Somebody having asked him whether he had any of the strange 
experiences which follow the use of opium, hashish, and similar 
drugs, he replied, under date of “ Farringford, May 7, 1874,” as 
follows : 

“‘T have never had any revelations through anesthetics: but a kind of 
waking trance (this for lack of a better name) I have frequently had, quite 
up from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has often come upon me 
through repeating my own name to myself silentiy, till all at once,as it 
were, out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the indi- 
viduality itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, and 
this not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the 
surest, utterly beyond words, where death was an almost laughable impos- 
sibility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no extinction, but 
the only true life. 

“Tam ashamed of my feeble description. 
utterly beyond words?” 


Have I not said the state is 


. * 

ALL of which has as much to do with Spiritualism as with 
the precession of the Equinoxes. It simply is a description of 
that queer and abnormal condition of dreaminess, into which he 
makes the Prince fall in the battle-scene of the Princess, and 
which (as every reflective reader must have seen) he describes 
from personal experience. It is by no means an unusual experi- 





ence with people of a morbid nervous sensibility. Tennyson dif- 
fers only in having cultivated the power as something precious 
and illuminative, instead of shunning it as a mental danger, and 
in having formed a theory of his own about it which possesses 
no objective value. 

* * * 

THE Browning Society of the New Century Club held its 
fortnightly meeting in the parlors of the Unitarian Church, Chest- 
nut and Aspen streets,on December 3, gathering an unusually 
large audience to hear a proposed exposition of ‘* Paracelsus.” 
The meeting opened with reading from the first part of the poem 
by Mrs. Mumfort, followed by Prof. Thorpe. Mr. Francis Howard 
Williams then gave a paper entitled “ Paracelsus, a Philosophy of 
Life,” in which he presented an analysis of the entire work, ac- 
companied by penetrating criticisms upon its purport. Mr. Wil- 
liams finds in the poem an answer to “ Robert Elsmere,” and, es- 
pecially, one dramatic touch of unsurpassed beauty ; namely, that 
in which Festus proclaims his devotion to Paracelsus, at the time 
of the latter’s death. Dr. Brinton differed from Mr. Williams as 
to the historical significance of the real Paracelsus, and Dr. Brooks 
presented some comment on Browning as a philosophic poet. 
Prof. Thorpe closed the debate, and a pleasant interchange of 
views among the audience prolonged the meeting into one of 
those informal receptions which are a most acceptable feature of 
the Society. , 

It was announced by the President that members would here- 
after be required to exhibit their tickets at the door, and that 
others could only be admitted upon tickets procured from the 
Secretary, Mrs. Lillian G. Keys, at twenty-five cents. The next 
meeting was announced to be held in the same rooms on Decem- 
ber 10th, the fortnightly period being changed because of the ap- 
proach of Christmas. 








SEA AND SHORE. 


AVE you marked how the sea with foam 
At the kiss of the shore turns white ? 
She has found a love and a home, 
Then why should she lack delight ? 


A thought lies cold at her heart, 
Till she pales all suddenly ; 
For she knows they must part, must part, 
When the tide sets out to sea. 
RICHARD E. Burton. 





REVIEWS. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 1787-1788. 
Edited by John Bach McMaster and Frederick D.Stone. Pp. 
viii. and 803, with fifteen Portraits. Published for the Sub- 
scribers by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

_ handsome and interesting volume is the first thorough 

account of the course taken by this Commonwealth in the 
matter of the ratification of the national Constitution. The first 
volume of Mr. McMaster’s “ History” has shown how interesting 
and even dramatic a chapter of our history the struggle of those 
two years was; but of course the space which could be assigned 
it there was limited to a few pages. We cannot imagine any per- 
son reading what is there told without wishing to learn the de- 
tails of the story more fully; and it is fortunate that the interest 
awakened locally in the matter by the Constitutional celebration 
of last year has encouraged our Historical Society to undertake 
the most complete publication possible of the records of the strug- 
gle for and against the establishment of the new plan of govern- 
ment, so far as it was fought and won in Pennsylvania. 

We do not hesitate to say that the struggle in Pennsylvania 
was the most important of all. In more senses than one this was 
the central State of the Union in those days. With the excep- 
tion of Madison no member of the Convention of 1787 equalled 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania in his wide acquaintance with the 
principles of political science, and the moderating influence of his 
advice. It was felt at the time that Pennsylvania had held the 
balance between the two extremes in the Convention, and that it 
now devolved upon her to act in advance of the other great com- 
monwealths in obtaining a ratification of the plan from the peo- 
ple. And the State responded to this expectation. Within twenty 
hours after Congress had submitted the Constitution to the States, 
Pennsylvania had voted to call a constitutional convention to 
ratify it. But even before this vote had been taken in the legisla- 
ture, the battle of Federals and Anti-Federals had begun, not to 
cease until after the nine States required by the Constitution itself 
had given it their ratification. 

And it was fought with the greatest energy on both sides. 
Not even by Jay and Hamilton in New York were the princi- 
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ples of the new government stated or defended with more ability 
than by Wilson and McKean in our own State Convention. And 
the Auti-Federalists of the State were fully as able as in any part 
of the country. William Findlay in the Convention and Col. 
Oswald and Samuel Bryan (*‘ Centinel’”’) in the press carried on 
the opposition to the Constitution with a courage and an acute- 
ness worthy of a better cause. And the amendments to it which 
were finally adopted as a “ Bill of Rights” were outlined in the 
protest and dissent of the minority of the Convention, to be taken 
up by other States and made conditions of their ratification of the 
document. 

It is to be regretted that the record of the discussions is so 
very imperfect. The reports of the debates begun by Thomas 
Loyd and Alexander J. Dallas both break off at a comparatively 
early point in the proceedings, and the former, which is much the 
fuller, is confined to the speeches of the two Federal leaders. In 
fact the principle of free discussion stood but a poor chance in a 
time of such heat and excitement, and there is good reason for 
believing that the Federals bought off Loyd-from carrying out 
his original proposal to print a full report of the speeches on both 
sides. For it was not Pennsylvania alone that might be affected 
by that publication. ‘This State was looked to to supply argu- 
ments for and answers to the Federalsin others. Every important 

ublication in favor of the Constitution, such as Wilson’s State 

ouse speech, Hopkinson’s squib “The New Roof,” and the pa- 

ers of ‘‘ Freeman” were sent by thousands to the States which 

ad not as yet ratified. So they did not think it wise to have the 
other side supplied with arguments from Pennsylvania, and as 
Loyd’s full reports were likely to be used in that way, they in- 
duced him to suppress the speeches made on the wrong side of 
the controversy. 

To make up for this defect and to make the account of the 
discussion as complete as is necessary to give a full idea of the 
argument on both sides, the editors have drawn upon the news- 

apers and pamphlets of the time. They reprint the most nota- 
bie articles and squibs, of course omitting more than they take, 
but taking care to do justice to every point of view and every form 
of argument. Especially they have rescued from oblivion the once 
celebrated letters of ‘‘ Centinel,” which were to the Anti-Federals 
what the “ Federalist” was to the other party. In comparing 
these specimens of newspaper controversy with those of our own 
day, we see much more devotion to general principles and far less 
grasp of the practical operation of measures and methods of gov- 
ernment than we should now expect. In point of scurrilous per- 
sonality these fathers of the Republic leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 

The opposition, as the editors explain, had grounds peculiar 
to Pennsylvania, besides those general objections to the provis- 
ions of the new Constitution, the strongest of which were removed 
by the first ten amendments. The State Constitution of 1776 was 
formed according to the ideas of Turgot and Condorcet, with a 
legislature of but one branch and an executive elected by the leg- 
islature. This was very largely the work of the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians of the interior and western counties, and they re- 
garded it with pride as the highest realization of the ideal of self- 
government. The national Constitution, with its two branches of 
Congress, its omnipotent judiciary, and its President chosen by 
special electors, ran contrary to all their conceptions of a free 
government. And they were the strongest single element in the 
Convention, having at least twenty-eight of its seventy-one mem- 
bers, while the Germans had fifteen. Of the twenty-three votes 
against the Constitution, the former cast fourteen and the latter 
four, leaving five to the English, Welsh, Yankee, and Huguenot 
elements which unitedly cast twenty-eight votes for ratification. 
Yet Wilson was a Scotchman and McKean a Scotch-Irishman. 

If we have any fauit to find with the book it is that the edi- 
tors have suppressed themselves too much. What they give us in 
the introductory chapter and elsewhere is so good, that we very 
gladly would have had more of it. But it is easy to see that the 
problem of so dealing with their multifarious materials as to keep 
the book within bounds was not an easy one, and that they chose 
rather to say too little than too much. The portraits are of espe- 
cial importance and most of them are very finely executed. The 
index is all that it ought to be. The whole volume is a credit to 
the society and to the commonwealth. 





Cousin Betre. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine 

Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Balzac aspired to paint French life, especially Parisian life, in 
all its aspects,—‘ the great modern monster with its every face,” 
to use his own words; and in no one of his novels is his insight 
keener, his coloring bolder, or his disclosures of the corruptions 
of city life more painfully realistic, than in ‘Cousin Bette.” Lis- 
beth Fischer, é. e., Cousin Bette, is a peasant woman from the 
provinces, and in spite of twenty-five years of Parisian life a peas- 





ant she remains. Lisbeth had grown up beside her cousin Ade- 
line, a beauty from her birth: Lisbeth had worked, while Adeline 
was petted and indulged. Even as children Lisbeth was envious 
of her cousin’s good fortune, and tried to disfigure her perfect 
face. Punished for this, she had to content herself with tearing 
the collars and soiling the dresses of the petted darling. Adeline 
made a good marriage and after she was settled at Paris, wife of 
Baron Hulot, Bette followed her there and became a dependent 
or at least a hanger-on of the rich household. Jealous, ambitious, 
insatiably envious of the admiration;Madame Hulot excites, cou- 
sin Bette is always dreaming of surpassing and eclipsing her. 
She has found a protégé in a young Pole whom she saves from 
suicide and supports until he studies sculpture and can earn his 
own living. In spite of the disparity in their ages,—for Bette is 
old enough to be his mother,—she nurses a secret hope that he 
will love her and become her husband. When, instead, he falls 
in love with Hortense Hulot, Adeline’s daughter, and the two be- 
come engaged, all the humiliations, the insults she has endured 
rise up and goad Bette to avenge such wrongs. “The Hulots 
brought me to Paris,” she cries in her wrath and pain, “ but only 
to make a work-woman of me, and to find clerks or captains no 
better than porters to marry me. For twenty-six years I have 
had nothing but their leavings ; and now when I possess, as they 
tell in the Scriptures, a single pet lamb which was all my joy, the 
rich Hulots, with flocks and herds of their own, steal him from 
me, with never a word! Adeline has filched my happiness! Ade- 
line! Adeline! I'll see you in mud down deeper than I.” And 
cousin Bette sets about working out a deadly and crushing re- 
venge. But tigerish as are some of Bette’s instincts, she is still a 
woman within our ken,—we can unders‘and and feel for her. It 
is to Crevel, to the baron, to the infamous Marniffes that we go 
for types of a corruption which sickens us of our common human- 
ity. It is a picture before which we shade our eyes and turn 
away. 

Still there are contrasts and varieties of character, through 
which as through a rift in the black clouds, there comes a hint of 
brightness. For example, there is supreme delicacy of touch in 
the portrait of Adeline Hulot and of her daughter Hortense, in 
whom nature and art have united to make a charming character. 
So far as it is an exposition of the passions, the lust, the greed, the 
hatred, and jealousy of mankind working out events under the 
veil of social phenomena, it is a very great book ; but it is a terri- 
ble one. Not one of the admirably rendered series shows more 
breadth, skill, and sympathy with every characteristic of the 
great French author than does this. And it is quite a marvel o 
translation. 


XENOPHON, HELLENICA, Books I-IV. By Irving J. Manatt, 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. Boston: D. C, 
Heath & Co. 

This is one of the excellent ‘‘College Series of Greek Authors,” 
coming out slowly under the supervision of Profs. White of Har- 
vard and Seymour of Yale. The editions of this series differ 
widely in method, some going into details of erudition to an ex- 
tent that makes them very useful to a scholar, but hardly suitable 
to a student at college, while others,—and of this number is the 
— issue,—confine themselves more closely to the student’s 
needs. 

The introduction gives a brief but excellent summary of Athe- 
nian history down to the time of the opening of the Hellenica, and 
then treats of the various vexed questions regarding the work itself. 
Its relations to Thucydides’ history, its unity, the inconsistencies 
in its chronology, the date of composition, its sources, its par- 
tiality, all these questions are, considering the space at command, 
quite fully and well treated. Some of the arguments and conclu- 
sions one might perhaps be disposed to dispute, as, for instance, 
the notion that Xenophon, a thorough soldier, should have been 
unable properly to appreciate Iphicrates and Epaminondas, and 
so cannot be charged with injustice to them. It is true that he 
sins chiefly by omission, but such a suppressio veri as the omission 
of the name of Epaminondas in the account of Leuctra must be 
more than a slip. 

The notes are carefully written. Editors, of course, will dif- 
fer in their ideas of what should be given in the notes and what 
should not; but when opportunities offer for calling a student’s 
attention to important syntactical distinctions, it would seem well 
to take advantage of them. When, for example, aorists and im- 
perfects are found close to one another in the same narrative, a 
slight notice of the fact would be in order. One or two such notes 
do occur, but it would be well to multiply them, even if some of 
the historical notes should be sacrificed. Once in a while a note 
is found that is misleading, as that on the omission of the article 
with ethnic appellations on the first page of the commentary. In 
the note on page 15, on participial periphrasis, it might be well to 
observe that one of the participles is a perfect, and that the one 
in the passage quoted from Plato is practically an adjective. 
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As usual in this series the typography is excellent. It isa pity 
that occasional misplacements and transpositions of notes should 
occur, as in the first note on p. 50, and the first note in 221, p. 94. 





STUDIES IN CRITICISM. By Florence Trail. New York: Worth- 
ington & Co. 

In her essay on “Glimpses into Freach Literature” Miss Trail 
tells the public that she wishes to speak only of such writings as 
she has “encountered under the objective conditions imposed by 

rovincial life.” And provincial is the word that best expresses 

er extremely dogmatic style and the energy with which her per- 
sonal preferences and dislikes are expressed. Of course a provin- 
cial mind may receive impressions with the utmost freshness and 
individuality, and describe them with great simplicity and grace. 
In the case of Eugénie Grandet we are almost inclined to rejoice 
in the sad isolation of such a beautiful soul, whose gentle voice 
might never have been raised in a crowd. But then her imagina- 
tion was most susceptible, and her style exquisitely simple and 
transparent. Miss Trail is well read in history and literature, but 
her language is often encumbered with heavy philosophical dic- 
tion, and her manner is generally that of an instructress address- 
ing the young and ignorant, rather than that of a cultivated mind 
freely expressing itself to its equals in intelligence. It certainly 
shows a “provincia!’”’ narrowness of view to say of Goethe, while 
weighing the conflicting claims of genius and morality: ‘“ While 
there are a few who are able to appreciate and enjoy his intellec- 
tual enlightenment, the many scorn and despise it.” And it is 
certainly a singular grouping that places the gentle transcenden- 
talist leader among this strange company of men whose lives have 
been “shipwrecked by genius”: Burns, Byron, Shelley, Goethe, 
Paine, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and Emerson ! 
We can hardly imagine the mild Concord philosopher feeling him- 
self at home among such a company. 

The critical spirit is of all others the one most highly devel- 
oped in the present age, and Miss Trail has no vigor or originality 
to atone for the crudeness of her critical faculty. 





THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS: MONTESQUIEU. By Albert Sorel. 
Translated by Melville B. Anderson and Edward Playfair 
Anderson, Pp. 218. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Montesquieu holds a unique place in the history of political 

literature as the discoverer of the historical method in a most un- 

historical age. He treated political science for the first time as 
the study of what is and has been, and not as theorizing about 
what ought to be. As a consequence he has divided political wri- 
ers ever since into his disciples and his enemies, Edmund Burke 
being the type of the former and Thomas Jefferson of the latter. 

M. Sorel has well brought out this in his memoir by a full 
analysis of his works, especially the “Spirit of the Laws,” 
which he very happily compares to DeTocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy 
in America,” He holds that Americans are under great obliga- 
tions to Montesquieu. He certainly predicted the separation of 
the English colonies from the Mother Country long before it oc- 
curred, and indicated a federal constitution as the only one under 
which the unity of the new nation could be secured in the face of 
devisive tendencies. And James Wilson, a principal author of 
the Constitution of 1787, was a close student of ‘‘ The Spirit of 
the Laws,” so that through him the great Frenchman unques- 
tionably did influence the formation of our government. But the 
historical spirit which he exemplified in his writings has been un- 
happily too rare in our purely political literature, and too exclu- 
sively dominant in our legal literature, the latter, thanks rather to 
his English disciple Burke rather than himself. 

The book is well written, with some allowance for French 
love of epigram, but in places not happily translated. 


REALISTIC IDEALISM IN PHILOSOPHY ITSELF. By Nathaniel 

Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 

This extraordinary book isin part a tirade against Mytholo- 
gies and Theologies; in part a grossly unjust summary of and 
polemic against philosophical systems, ancient and modern; in 
part a scheme of evolution, and in part a semi-Hegelian ontology, 
with a double portion of the Hegelian jargon. After a hasty re- 
view and condemnation of religions, and a glance at philosophies, 
the author puts forward as his classification of the theories of the 
Universe which stand before the world for consideration the fol- 
lowing: (1) The Biblical-Supernatural Theory. (2) The Mate- 
rialistic-Machine Theory. (8) The Mystical-Idealistic Theory. 
(4) The Realistic-Ideal Theory, his own. In his characterization 
of the three theories with which he does not sympathize, he is about 
equally unjust, for in each case he make the representative of the 
theory little better than a fool. Certainly no Christian capable of 
managing his own affairs, no materialist with any pretence to cul- 
ture, no idealist with any understanding of Idealism, would ex- 
press his belief in the words of the author. His own views—the 











Realistic-Ideal—are put forward with becoming modesty: “The 
theory is founded, as the universe itself eternally is, upon absolute 
and relative necessities, movable and immovable grounds, essen- 
tial and changeable relations, the logical categories of reason, of 
freedom and necessity, universal and necessary truths, and abso- 
lute Fact.” (p. 36.) The reminder that the theory is founded on 
“Fact” is as necessary as the preface to a historical novel,—this 
fact could not be gathered from the context through the whole two- 
volume work. The book is displeasing. It is harsh and unsym- 
pathetic, and written in a very obscure and unpleasant way ; it 
bristles with a forbidding terminology, and offers little to counter- 
balance these drawbacks. For the quality, as may be seen, we 
cannot say much. For the quantity (pp. 1,000) something might 
ps said, but to dwell upon this would be to praise “ with faint 
amns, 





HoLipAy Books. 

Mr. Howard Pyle’s holiday book, this year, is “ Otto of the Sil- 
ver Hand,” issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons; and, as al- 
ways with his work, is a very attractive volume in all its particulars. 
The text is his own, and the illustrations are from his hand, as 
well. Certainly no one will challenge the lattter; they areall ad- 
mirably drawn, whether they are figures,—as mostly they are,—or 
landscape sketches, or quaint tail-pieces of various designs. In 
this field of medizval illustration, certainly no other American 
artist is the equal of Howard Pyle, and his thorough study, at- 
tention to detail, and masterful readiness of touch are everywhere 
exhibited. His figures are not only thoroughly real, they are 
drawn in such vivid and vigorous lines that they impress the 
reader, at a glance, and bear his examination without any risk of 
serious criticism. The story is well told. It is a romantic tale of 
medizval Germany, in the days of lawless barons, bitter personal 
feuds, and fierce encounters. In the midst of these little Otto’s 
character makes a tender and sweet theme, and while there are 
several exciting scenes and foul deeds, still the general impression 
of the book is gentle rather than cruel, and the conclusion empha- 
sizes the contrast of the boy’s tender and loving spirit with the 
general harshness of his age. This book is certain, we should say, 
to have a large sale. As a harmonious combination of the literary 
and graphic arts it deserves the same popularity which Mr. Pyle’s 
“ Robin Hood” has attained. ($2.00.) 


Two standard works are added to the list of illustrated vol- 
umes by the J. B. Lippincott Company. These are Goldsmith’s 
“ Traveller,” and Goethe’s ‘“‘ Hermann and Dorothea.” The illus- 
trations in each are full-page etchings. The artist in the “ Trav- 
eller” is Mr. M. M. Taylor, who did a like work last year, for the 
“ Deserted Village,” issued by these publishers. He has six pic- 
tures, one of them, in which the young pilgrim traverses the Al- 
pine solitudes, serving as frontispiece to the book. The pictur- 
esque poem affords many lines for the artist, and he has made 
excellent use of them. The illustrations of Goethe’s poem are by 
Mr. Hermann Faber, who made those last year for ‘‘ The Legends 
and Poems of Faust.” Mr. Faber’s etchings are all figure pieces, 
and ure very good. The translation of the poem, we may observe, 
is that of Edgar Alfred Bowning, in hexameter verse. Both these 
volumes are large octavos, and are handsomely printed and 
bound. The covers, in the cloth, are richly ornamented. ($3 00) 


An exquisite volume of illustrations is offered by Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard, a collection of designs by a new artist, Mrs. Marga- 
ret MacDonald Pullman. They are chiefly landscape views, with 
some sketches of flowers, birds, etc.,and will be compared, no 
doubt, with the quite similar work of Miss Irene E. Jerome, pub- 
lished by this house. The book isa large oblong quarto, and each 
picture has its full page, with a few lines, selected from some 
standard poet, accompanying the illustrations. The opening one 
is Whittier’s— ‘ 

“ The blossoms drifted at our feet ; 
The orchard birds sang clear ; 
The sweetest and the saddest day 
It seemed of all the year.” 

and the accompanying design is very striking, though we think 
not extremely true to nature. A better one is that on the next 
page, a view of trees and rocks upon the edge of the woodland, 
and there are others even superior in gracefulness of outline and 
beauty of detail,—a waterside scene, with bowlders and pebbles, 
and some studies of beech trees. Mrs. Pullman’s flowers seem to 
us her best work, but undoubtedly all of it, as indicated in this 
collection, is of a high order, and certain to be well appreciated. 
The engraving is on wood, and very admirably done, under the 
direction of Mr. George T. Andrew. A desigu upon the cover, 
(cloth) daisies in silver, is appropriate for the book. ($5.00). 

Nothing better has been done in the way of reproducing and 
illustrating standard books, than this of putting Edward Everett 
Hale’s * The Man without a Country ” into holiday dress. The 
tale itself is unique,—the masterpiece no doubt of Mr. Hale’s ver- 
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satile and robust genius. If so much is said in praise of Mr. 
Stevenson’s conception in “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” not any- 
thing less is due to this deep, apt, and impressive presentation of 
a great moral thought in the guise of a realistic story. No one 
can read the narrative of poor Nolan, now, without profound feel- 
ing, and when we consider the days of 1863, when it was written, 
its appositeness and its power can be fully understood. The illus- 
trations by Merrill are admirably conceived and drawn, and the 
book in all its parts is a worthy one, deserving to be on the table 
or the shelf of every American household. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) 

Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & Bros. are issuing a particularly 
dainty series of little volumes of choice poetry, in a binding of 
original design and printed on an agreeable rough surface “ hand 
made” paper; volumes which are a delight, from the mere per- 
fection of manufacture, to a person of taste. Two issues of this 
series are ‘‘Songs from Béranger’ and “In the Name of the 
King,” by George Klingle. The Béranger lyrics are translated by 
Mr. Craven Langstroth Betts, in the original metres. This col- 
lection does not conflict with the more elaborate one made by 
Mr. Walsh, noticed recently in THE AMERICAN, and the double 
appearance may be regarded as showing reiwakened interest in 
the French song writer. Mr. Betts’s translations are spirited and 
they give in short compass a very satisfactory idea of Béranger. 
A good portrait of the poet accompanies the volume. The name 
of Mr. Klingle’s book is not the title of one of the poems contained 
in it, but is a general one referring to the spirit of the scheme. 
The poems are consistently religious in tone and have considera- 
ble merit. 

“The Tennyson Calendar for 1889” is not properly a book, 
yet may appropriately be ranked with holiday publications. It 
is composed of a series of richly ornamented card boards, ribbon 
bound, each holding the calendar of a month, with quotations 
from the poet, and elaborate photo gravures from new designs by 
W. St. John Harper. The drawings are in many respects pleas- 
ing, but the printing is unfortunately often faulty and indistinct. 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.) 

‘“‘The Besom Maker” is one of the freshest books of the gift- 
bearing season we have seen. It is a collection of rural English 
Folk-Songs, previously, as we understand, unprinted, obtained at 
first hands by Mr. Heywood Sumner and illustrated by him, with 
the important accompaniment of a musical notation of the 
songs. Both words and music may strike some observers as 
rather meaningless performances but for our own part we have 
found them full of interest, and we think, too, that Mr. Sumner 
has hit the spirit of the business very nicely in his pictures. 
There is something very unconventional in this little book, and 
we have no question but it will gather its “fit audience though 
few.” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


JUVENILE Books. ; ; 

Elizabeth W. Champney, author or compiler of the favorite 
‘‘ Vassar Girls” books, contributes two substantial volumes to the 
holiday season—(Estes and Lauriat). One of these is a continua- 
tion of her best known series, with the title ‘‘ Three Vassar Girls 
in France,” the other is called “Great Grandmother’s Girls in 
New Mexico.” The first isa popular version of the story of the 
Siege of Paris, with some fair reproductions of drawings by De 
Neuville, Detaille, and other prominent artists; the other is an ac- 
count of the social life of the people living on our own frontier, 
but about whom we do not know as much as we should. The per- 
sonal interest which Miss Champney knows so well how to work 
up is here as strongly maintained as in her other books; her 
young people in search of information have their mild adventures, 
the while they are storing themselves, and their readers, with 
useful facts. There is considerable of this kind of book-making 
done now-a-days, and the trick of it is very well known. Some 
of the material written around is lugged in by the ears, as the 
saying is, and some of it again is decidedly musty, through age or 
long continued use ; but there is scarcely any one who is so clever 
in its use as Miss Champney, and we are far from saying that her 
books have no merits. In fact they have very real ones, and the 
young people of inquiring minds who delight in them do not 
know or care anything about the manner of their evolution. 

“The Last of the Huggermuggers,” and its sequel ‘‘ Kobbol- 
tzo” are two fanciful tales by Christopher Pearse Cranch, which 
had a considerable popularity some years ago. Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard reproduce these stories in pretty shape for the holidays, 
with the original illustrations of Mr. Cranch, who was an artist as 
well as a writer and whose designs are marked with much grace 
and humor. These little books hold their own very well among 
the modern host of imaginative ventures of the kind. They are 
eminently wholesome in tone and are marked with abundance of 
high spirits, merits which fairly offset the archaisms which it is 
to be feared some young readers will be prompt to discover. 








“The Sailor Boys of ’61,” by James Russell Soley, (Estes & 
Lauriat), is an excellent popular account of the naval operations 
of the War of the Rebellion, intended primarily for young read- 
ers, but so systematized and thorough as to have valueasa book of 
reference. Prof. Soley’s merits as a writer on such subjects are 
well admitted, and he has nowhere been more successful than in 
this venture. The publishers have done their share, also, in mak- 
ing “ The Sailor Boys of 61” attractive. No current ‘juvenile ” 
makes a braver show than this, with its rich paper and typog- 
raphy, its illustrations of battles, ships, and localities, and its 
numerous and valuable portraits of naval officers and government 
authorities, 

“Zig Zag Journeys in the Antipodes,” by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth and “The Knockabout Club in the Antilles,” by F. A. Ober, 
are two more additions to the series of illustrated popular books 
of travel which Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have for years past made 
features of the gift-book season. The “Ziz Zags” and the “‘Knock- 
abouts” are famous favorites with the young folks, and these vol- 
umes will be found to the full as entertaining as any of their 
predecessors. Their subject matter is well indicated in the titles 
and we need only say, further, that the pictures accompanying 
the text are even more profuse and striking than in former vol- 
umes, 

Another volume of “Chatterbox,” bound up from the weekly 
issues of this well-known Juvenile periodical, appears in good 
season for Christmas. ‘Chatterbox” holds a distinctive place. 
It is markedly English in tone, but for this very reason has its 
value. (Estes & Lauriat.) 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


ECENT numbers of Cassell’s National Library include: (1) 
“Essays on Mankind and on Political Arithmetic,” by Sir 
William Petty. The author was secretary to Henry Cromwell, 
who governed Ireland for his father the Protector. He lived on 
until within a year of the Revolution of 1688, busy with brain and 
hand beyond the ordinary measure of men. He is best remem- 
bered by these essays, in which he laid the foundation for the 
science of statistics. ‘They give incidentally curious information 
as to the state of things in the British Islands in the later years 
of their author’s life. (2) ‘‘ Essays on Burns and Scott,” by Thomas 
Carlyle,—hit and missin essay work. (8) ‘“‘ From London to Land’s 
End,” by Daniel Defoe, a second part of the reprint of his ‘ Tour 
through Great Britain,” together with two letters from the rival 
work “by a gentleman.” It had Defoe’s usual merits, and this 
time he has a chance to describe storms and shipwrecks—a favorite 
theme with him. 
““A Handbook for Pilgrims,” compiled by Mary B. Richmond 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.), consists of extracts in prose and poetry for 
the religious consolation of old age and sickness. The design is 
good and has been quite feelingly carried out, our principal, in- 
deed only, fault with it being that the excerpts are often too 
slight in character, giving some pages and chapters a rather 
“scrappy ” effect. The quotations are from standard sources, and 
largely, of course, from the Scriptures. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


X-SECRETARY Hugh McCulloch’s volume of reminisences 
is proving very successful and it is believed it will have a 
great sale. 

Mr. Ruskin has written an epilogue of considerable length and 
importance to be attached to the new edition of ‘‘Modern Painters.” 

The last papers which the late Mrs. Mulock-Craik wrote are 
to be collected under the title ‘‘Concerning Men, and Other 
Papers.” 

Macmillan & Co. will issue immediately ‘ Japan and Its Art,” 
by Marcus B. Huish, founded on papers in the Art Journal, but 
thoroughly revised and extended. The book, say the publishers, 
is the result of a year’s constant intercourse with the most compe- 
tent Japanese experts and of a study of the principal European 
collections. It will contain upwards of 100 illustrations, 

A. 3. Barnes & Co. announce “A History of Art,” by William 
H. Goodyear, written for use in schools. It will have 150 illustra- 
tions, embracing 216 subjects. 

A proposal has been made for the provision of a “Campo 
Santo,” close to Westminster Abbey, for the sepulture of England’s 
illustrious dead. The reason for this step is to be found in the 
fact that only fifteen or twenty burials more can take place in the 
Abbey for lack of space. It is said that the proposal is likely to 
take a practical shape. 

Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the English People” has reached in 
the London edition its 135th thousand. 
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The forthcoming new novel of the audacious Mrs. Mona Caird 
is entitled ‘‘ The Wing of Azuael.” 

“The Great War Syndicate” is the title of a new story by 
Frank R. Stockton. It is a history of a startling and novel war, 
between the United States and Great Britain, no account of which 
has before been written. It is true the war has not yet taken 
place, but its astonishing and almost marvellous features and inci- 
dents are fully detailed by the author. This war is urged on the 
part of the United States by a syndicate, who make a contract 
with the Government to carry the war to a successful conclusion 
without aid from the army and navy of the United States. The 
manner in which the syndicate prosecutes hostilities, the powers 
of its engines of war, of which it owns a monopoly, and the 
fashions in which the campaign is conducted, a wonder to the 
United States as well as to Great Britain, are fully set forth. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has in press in London a volume of poems 
composed by him during his imprisonment in Ireland. It will 
contain songs of Irish interest. 

Mrs. T. T. Pitman, better known by her pseudonym of “Mar- 
gery Deane,” died in Paris last week. Besides her “‘ Wonder 
World ” (written in collaboration with Marie Pabke) and “ Euro- 
pean Breezes,”’ she was the author of numerous short stories and 
occasional verse, and was a popular newspaper correspondent. 

The Scribners will publish early next year a collection of R. 
H. Stoddard’s poems, under the title “A Book of Verse, Early 
and Late.” A portrait of the poet, painted by Mr. George Butler, 
has been engraved for the volume. 

Mr. William Black has nearly finished a novel called “A 
Spring Idyll.” . 

Henry E. Rhodes, of the engineer corps of the Navy, who 
was associated with Lieutenant-Commander DeLong, Lieutenant 
Chipp, and Chief Engineer Melville in the Polaris Search Expedi- 
tion in the Arctic in 1873, has written a book of travel. It is to 
be published by the D. Lothrop Company. It deals with the hab- 
its and customs of the people of the West Indies, Brazil, Africa, 
Madagascar, Arabia, India, China, Japan, etc., and will be appro- 
priately illustrated. 

Mr. John Payne has translated the stories of Aladdin and 
Zeynel Asnam from the recently discovered Arabic text. The 
translation will shortly be issued by the Villon Society. 

Speaking in a general way of the holiday books of the year 
the Literary World says: ‘‘The Christmas table-book has well- 
nigh disappeared, and well-illustrated editions of famous works 
are becoming more and more popular. Another noticeable fact 
must impress the observing reader, 7. e., that wood engraving 
which a few years ago had practically a monopoly, is now giving 
way in some degree to the photogravure—or its American equiva- 
lents, etching, photo-engraving and especially that sort of photo- 
engraving termed the “ half-tone” process. The natural result 
is that the average illustrated book has become cheaper, though 
much of the money saved in the reproduction has been put into 
the originals of the pictures, more distinguished artists being 
pressed into the service. 

Calmann Levy (Paris) has in press for the middle of January, 
Max O’Rell’s volume of impressions of America and American 
society. 

A collection of witty and humorous sayings by prominent 
New Hampshire men is to be published at Concord by Mr. Wood- 
bridge Odlin, a member of the State Historical Society. 

D. Appleton & Co. publish this month a work entitled 
“ From Flag to Flag: A Woman’s Experiences and Adventures in 
the South during the War, in Mexico, and in Cuba.” The author, 
Mrs. Eliza McHatton-Ripley, was the wife of a planter in Louisiana. 

We have already had some reference to William Morris’s 
forthcoming poem, “ The House of the Wolfings.” It is under- 
stood to deal with the life of the Gothic tribes on their way 
through middle Europe. 

Scribner & Welford announce the new translation of Villari’s 
“ Savonarola,” containing much additional matter. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


i lee series of pericdicals for young people which Messrs. Estes 

& Lauriat publish are among the best things of the kind in 
the language. Wide Awake is the only rival to St. Nicholas which 
fairly competes with it, and if inferior in some respects it is even 
better in others, one being that it does not taboo religious topics, 
when they come in its way. Pansy is a more distinctly moral and 
religious publication, and enjoys great favor with the girls. Baby- 
land is a thing of brightness and beauty for those who cannot read 
or have just learned to do so. For children somewhat more ad- 
vanced, but not yet up to the level of Wide Awake there is Our 





Little Ones, of which the issues for the current year lie before us 
in a bound volume: “ Little One’s Annual: Stories and Poems. 
With 376 Illustrations by the best American Artists.” Two young 
scouts, whom we sent to explore the book, return with the report 
that it is delightful. So we think on a personal examination. 
The text is interesting, bright, edifying to a reasonable extent, 
and free from priggishness. Especial pains seems to have been 
taken to awaken children’s interest in dumb animals. The poems 
often are good enough to deserve preservation. The illustrations 
generally are good American work, and there is no better to be 
yw In a few instances the execution falls below the general 
evel. 

The railway articles which have met with such success in 
Scribner’s will be continued next year. Gen. E. P. Alexander, 
President of the Georgia Central, and ex-Postmaster General 
James, among others, will contribute to them. 

The Christian Union will pay particular attention this winter 
to the musical season in New York city, with systematic reviews 
of operas and concerts. 


A new love story by Mr. Walter Besant, entitled “ The Bell 
of St. Paul’s,” the scene of which is set, as the title indicates, in 
London, will be commenced in the January part of Longmans’ 
Magazine. 

The late Mr. R. A. Proctor’s magazine, Knowledge, has been 
sold to Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. who intend to continue it as an 
illustrated magazine, devoting more space to physics and exclud- 
ing articles of a controversial nature on theology and allied ques- 

ions. 

Prof. Blackie is going to publish a magazine article, “ Matri- 

monial Maxims by a Married Man.” 
_ The Classical Review (London, David Nutt,) announces that 
its arrangements with Ginn & Co., Boston, will enable its conduct- 
ors to enlarge the magazine, beginning in January, and thus make 
room for American scholars, among whom Prof. T. D. Seymour, 
of Yale, Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard, and Prof. W. G. Hale, 
of Cornell, will serve as an American editorial committee. 


The Independent celebrated its fortieth birthday last week. 
Dr. Storrs, who is the only one of its original editors living; Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, who, with the exception of the Hon. S. B. Chit- 
tenden, is the only surviving proprietor ; and Dr. Samuel T. Spear, 
who wrote an article for the first number, contributed to the 
anniversary issue. 








ART NOTES. 
EXHIBITIONS ANNOUNCED. 


Architectural League, New York, (5th Avenue Galleries), December 24 to 
January 12. 
aes re Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, January 24 to 
arch 7. 
Water Color Society and New York Etching Club, (New York, at National 
_Academy of Design), February 4, to continue one month. 
Society of American Artists, New York, May 11 to June 15. 





— annual exhibition of our Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts is not far off. It will be opened to the public 
Thursday, January 24, to remain open until Thursday, March 7. 
The time for receiving exhibits will be from January 2 to January 
12. The artist and press view will be on January 23, from 8 to 
4, and the exhibitors’ and stockholders’ view in the evening of the 
same day. The Mary Smith prize of $100, and the Charles Top- 
pan prizes, ($200 and $100) are offered as usual, and it is an- 
nounced that the income of the Temple Fund for the purchase of 
works of art, (by American artists, in the Academy’s exhibitions), 
has now accumulated to $6,000. An artists’ commiltee—Milne 
Ramsay, Stephen Parrish, Carl Weber, C. Philipp Weber, and 
Frederick J. Waugh, acts as the jury on selection and hanging. 

The Art Age has been issuing a series of colored supplements 
of a high order of merit. With the October number went out “A 
Milkmaid,” the reproduction of an oil painting by Chester 
Loomis. It is, Mr. Turnure says, by far the largest supplement 
of the kind ever issued with an American periodical, and the 
execution is a very fine piece of art work. It required four- 
teen distinct printings. The colors are sombre,and the general 
effect not so bright and charming as the “Going to Church” issued 
by the same magazine a year ago. The November supplement is 
a reproduction in lithograph of a cluster of leaves,—‘* Poinsettia” 
—done in water color by by Ross Turner. This is a very striking 
piece of work, and its merits will be more appreciated the more 
it is studied. The Art Age is being very earnestly pushed for- 
ward by its editor, Mr. Arthur B. Turnure, and is attracting in- 
creased attention. It isa monthly, at $2.50 per annum. (New 
York : 1 West 25th St.) 
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In New York, the art event to follow the exhibition of the 
National Academy, (which closes Dec. 15), will be that of the 
Water Color Society and the New York Etching Club. This dual 
display will be opened at the Academy on the 4th of February, 
1889, and will remain open one month. Henry Farrar, Secretary 
of the Water Color Society, and W. H. Shelton, Secretary of the 
Etching Club, will furnish blanks and circulars, which are to be 
returned on or before January 9. Contributions will be received 
at the Academy from the 14th to the 16th of January, inclusive. 
It is to be remembered, as heretofore announced, that the Etching 
Club will not accept what are known to artists as “commercial 
plates” this year, the exhibition being restricted exclusively to 
original work by artist-etchers. 

The Water Color Society will award the Evans Prize, $300, to 
the best water color by an American artist, without restriction as 
to subject. The Frank Leslie Prize, offered last year, has not 
been renewed. 

M. Vasili Verestchagin has become a contributing member of 
the Ladies’ Art Association of New York, and his example seems 
to have inspired a large number of other subscribers, bringing the 
association suddenly into an unexampled state of prosperity. The 
field of operation has been enlarged, several new teachers se- 
cured, and an advisory council appointed, consisting of Daniel 
Huntington, P. N. A., Worthington Whittridge, William Morgan, 
and J.8. Hartley. The Association has lately had an exhibition 
of modelling and casting for the purpose of showing their applica- 
tion to art industry. This Association is now in its twenty-fifth 
season, and has done much in improving the art standard of 
manufactures and in providing remunerative employment for wo- 
men at home. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


CORRESPONDENT in the Franklin Institute Journal gives 

the following details in regard to the approaching Paris Ex- 
position of 1889: ; ' 

“The French government has appropriated 43,000,000 francs 

toward the expense of the Exposition. An advisory commission 

consisting of 300 members and styled the ‘Grand Council of the 

World’s Exhibition of 1889,’ has been appointed. The Minister 


of Commerce and Manufactures acts as president of this council | 


and also as commissioner-general of the Exhibition. ‘The grand 
council is divided into twenty-two advisory committees, who have 
charge of the different departments, The buildings are now 
nearly completed. They occupy the Champs-de-Mars and the 
Trocadero Palace and Park on the banks of the Seine. In the 
park the wonderful Eliffel Tower is now in course of erection. It 
is to be entirely of iron and 1,000 feet in height. Its object is to 
show the triumph of modern engineering skili, It will be furnished 
with an elevator of American manufacture. On the rigiit of tae 
tower is the Palace of Liberal Arts, and on the left the fine Palace 
of Fine Arts. Large gardens occupy the ceutre of the square, aud 
at the back is the main building, or the Gallery of Machines as it 
is called. The Esplanade des Invalides is reserved for the pro- 
ducts of the French colonies. The buildings are magnificent 
structures of glass and iron, lighted by electricity, and fitted with 
every modern convenience. The total area of buildings and en- 
closed grounds, which is to be lighted by electricity, is 3,000,000 
square feet. The space allotted to the United States is about 75,- 
000 square feet.” 

Some interesting facts in relation to the prevalence of con- 
sumption in New Hampshire are given in a report of Dr. I. A. 
Watson, of the Board of Health of that State. Among the con- 
clusions drawn from the statistics are the following: 

1. The disease has greater prevalence in low elevations with 
moist soil, than at higher elevations with dryer soil. 

2. That the season has only a small influence upon the mor- 
tality from this disease. The popular idea that the fatality is 
greatest in the winter is shown to be erroneous, the greatest num- 
ber of deaths occurring in May. 

3. That the mortality is considerably greater in the female 
sex. 
4, That no age is exempt from this disease, but that the least 
liability of its development exists between the ages of two and 
fifteen, and the greatest between twenty and thirty. : 

5. The death-rate from pulmonary consumption is relatively 
much the larger among the foreign-born. 

6. The average death-rate from consumption for the years 
1885, 1886, and 1887, is 12.86 per cent. of the total mortality of the 
State. In Massachusetts, for the ten years ending 1886, deaths 


from consumption averaged 16.10 per cent. of the total mortality ; 
and in Rhode Island, for a period of twenty-five years, ending 
1884, 16.30 per cent. 

The American Analyst describes as follows the method adopted 
by the United States Government for the disinfection of letters 








coming from districts in which yellow fever prevails. Letters 
from the stricken section are fumigated in a novel way, so that 
there is little or no chance for the disease being brought north- 
ward. The letters are all stopped when they reach the quaran- 
tine lines. Each letter is put under a machine with a long arm 
attached, and this is provided with little teeth punctured at the 
ends. A powder that is used for fumigating purposes is forced 
through the arm and down through the teeth. The arm comes 
down on each letter, and, while the little teeth are perforating the 
letter, the powder is blown in between the sheets, disinfecting the 
letter thoroughly. : 

Upon the foregoing description, Science makes the following 
comment: 

“Tf the Analyst is correct in its statement, it would be a satis- 
faction to known what the powder is which thus disinfects the 
letters so thoroughly. So far as we know, there is no powder 
which has this power when employed in the manner described, 
and, until we receive further information, we shall look upon the 
whole process with distrust.” 


The question of the disposal of garbage and night-soil, espe- 
cially in interior towns, has become one of the most important 
sanitary problems of the day. Science of Dec. 7, gives a full de- 
scription of the system of garbage disposal by cremation as shown 
in the Engle cremator. This furnace, which embodies the princi- 
ple of two fires,—one volatilizing the liquids, the other burning 
the solid materials,—has been in use at Des Moines, Iowa, with 
very satisfactory results. It was built by Mr. James Callahan of 
that city, to demonstrate the entire feasibility of garbage crema- 
tion. The device is simple, needs the services of only two men, 
and does its work without offensive smell or smoke. The furnace 
is recommended for use for large hotels, seaside and mountain 
resorts, factories, military barracks, prisons, hospitals, and other 
large institutions. 


A paper by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, read before the Philosophical 
Society of Washington, took up the subject of ‘The Soaring of 
Birds.” How various birds are able to sustain themselves for 
great lengths of time without motion of the wings, arising in wide 
circles from the ground in defiance it seems of the ordinary laws 
of rravitation, hus always been somewhat of a marvel. Mr. Gil- 
vert’s theory, which seems an adequate explanation, derives the 
necessary force from currents existing in the upper air. Some of 
these are known to be ascending and descending, and these would 
be of obvious advantage to soaring birds. But these are not 
enough ; horizontal currents are found to supply both sustaining 
force and increase in velocity. The principle is as follows: “ If 
the air traversed by the bird has some different rate of motion 


' horizontally, and provided the bird regulates his circling course 


so as to ascend when his direction of flight is opposed to the di- 
rection of the motion of the air into which he arises, and to de- 
scend when the relations are reversed,—he will acquire from the 
motion of the air an acceleration of velocity. If this accelera- 
tion equals or exceeds the loss by friction the bird can sustain 
himself indefinitely.” 








CRITICAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
MR. HOWELLS’ VIEW OF ART. 
W. D. Howells, in Harper's Magazine. 

THE old heathenish axiom of art for art’s sake is as dead as 
great Pan himself, and the best art now tends to be art for human- 
ity’s sake. It does this sometimes unconsciously and would be 
defiant of the supposition that it was working with an ethical pur- 
pose ; but there is nothing so sanative as truth, and the literature 
that shows human nature as human willfulness and error have 
made it, is fulfilling a ‘ mission ” to men’s souls, in spite of all the- 
ories and professions to the contrary. Yet the interesting and 
consoling fact about so many masters of our time is that they are 
conscious of a duty to man in their work, and they do it with a 
sense that it does not begin and end in themselves; that even art 
does not compass it all, and that to amuse or thrill their readers 
is no longer enough. Art, indeed, is beginning to find out that if 
it does not make friends with Need it must perish. It perceives 
that to take itself from the many and leave them no joy in their 
work, and to give itself to the few whom it can bring no joy in 
their idleness, is an error that kills. This has long been the bur- 
den of Ruskin’s message; and if we can believe William Morris, 
the common people have heard him gladly, and have felt the truth 
of what he says. ‘ They see the prophet in him rather than the 
phantastic rhetorician, as more superfine audiences do;” and the 
men and women who do the hard work of the world have learned 
from him and from Morris that they have a right to pleasure in 
their toil, and that when justice is done them they will have it. 
In all ages poetry has affirmed something of this sort, but it re- 
mained for ours to perceive it and express it somehow in every 
form of literature. 
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But this is only one phase of the devotion of the best litera- 
ture of our time to the service of humanity. No book written 
with a low or cynical motive could succeed now, no matter how 
brilliantly written ; and the work done in the past to the glorifica- 
tion of mere passion and power, to the deification of self, appears 
monstrous and hideous. The romantic spirit worshiped genius, 
worshiped heroism, but at its best, in such a man as Victor Hugo, 
this spirit recognized the supreme claim of the lowest humanity. 
Its error was to idealize the victims of society, to paint them im- 
possibly virtuous and beautiful; but truth, which has succeeded 
to the highest mission*of romance, paints these victims as they 
are, and bids the world consider them not because they are beau- 
tiful and virtuous, but because they are ugly and vicious, cruel, 
fillhy, and only not altogether loathsome because the divine can 
never wholly die out of the human. The truth does not find 
these victims among the poor alone, among the hungry, the house- 
less, the ragged; but it also finds them among the rich, cursed 
with the aimlessness, the satiety, the despair of wealth, wasting 
their lives in a fool’s paradise of shows and semblances, with noth- 
ing real but the misery that comes of insincerity and selfishness. 





GREAT PICTURES AND COMMERCIAL USES. 
From the Magazine of Art, December. 

Ir is quite consistent with the position of art in America that 
it should be made subservient to commerce. Retail trade claims 
it as a means of advertising. We have seen Munkacsy’s great sa- 
cred picture used as an advertisement by a Philadelphia dry goods 
firm and Makovsky’s enormous Russian canvases, with their nu- 
merous pictured jewels, appropriately serving as an affiche fora 
New York jewelry establishment. There is no objection what- 
ever to this state of affairs. It is the natural outgrowth of the 
American system of existence. The commercial guilds of Italy, 
Germany, Holland, and Flanders gave employment to the great 
master-artisans of art. The more we have of this the better. 
The works of famous artists are more accessible to the masses in 
retail shops than in public museums, as our New York public 
museums and galleries are at present managed. In the hands of 
philanthropists even the dime museum might be made to play 
the part of a public educator by employing artists of the first rank 
to paint its advertising banners. =~ 

Weare not disposed to quarrel with anything that encourages 
the fine arts. Retail money is as good as wholesale and we 
should be pleased to see a similar advertisement in every shop in 
New York. What a gallery of art might be formed if only half 
the money spent in newspaper advertising by a single firm could 
be invested in a characteristic picture by some distinguished 
American painter symbolizing the trade pursued or the ware 
handled in the store. What a magnificent school of still-life 
painting might thus arise, such as no country has yet produced ! 
No street in the world offers finer opportunities to a still-life 
painter than Broadway, New York. There is plenty of money 
behind those attractive windows to give commissions to starving 
painters. There are pleaty of skillful, clever brushes lying idle for 
want of encouragement. The two elements must be brought to- 
gether and made mutually valuable. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HAND-BooK oF HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL PATHISIOLOGY. Compiled 
and Arranged by George A. Evans, M.D. Pp. 295. $2.00. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

THE Lire or RAPHAEL. By Herman Grimm. Translated by Sarah Hol- 
land Adams. Pp. 327. $2.00. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 

SoLomon Marmon. An Autobiography. Translated from the German 
with Additions and Notes, by J. Clark Murray. Pp. 307. $2.00. Bos- 
ton: Cupples & Hurd. 

Sones or Toru. By ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” Queen of Roumania. Translated by 
John Eliot Bowen. With an Introductory Sketch. Pp. 143. $1.00. New 
York: F. A. Stokes & Brother. 

THE GAME oF CHEss: A Popular and Scientific Introduction to the Game. 
By Howard Staunton. Illustrated by Diagrams. Pp. 215. $0.50. New 
York: F. A. Stokes & Brother. 

THE PaaepRus, LYRICS, AND PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. A New and Literal 
Translation, by J. Wright, M. A. Pp. 272. $——~—. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

HEsPER: AN AMERICAN Drama. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
$1.00. Cambridge, Mass.: Charles W. Sever. 

AALESUND TO TETUAN. A Journey. By Charles R. Corning. Pp. 484. 
$200. Boston : Cupples & Hurd. 


DaYLIGHT LAND. The Experiences which befell [ete.] As recorded and 


Pp. 107. 


set forth by W. H. H. Murray. Illustrated. Pp. 338. Paper. $2.50. 
(Cloth $3.50). Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
THE CONFES-IONS OF CLAUD. A Romance. By Edgar Faweett. Pp. 395. 


$050. (Ticknor’s Paper Series). Boston: Tickuor & Co. 


SomE UsEFUL ANIMALS. By Ella Rodman Church. Pp. 366, $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: rresbyterian Board of Publication. 








PRACTICAL RELIGION: A Help for the Common Days. By J. R. Miller, 
7 D. Pp. 320. $1.00. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Beard of Publica- 
ion. 

RUTHIE’s Story. By Charles Stedman Newhall. 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

THE PiLeRim’s Sceip: Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith. With Selec- 
tions from his Poetry and an Introduction. Pp. 253. $1.00. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 

CoUNTER CURRENTs. A Story. By the author of “ Justina.” 
$0.75. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE CouNTESs Eve. By J. H. Shorthouse. Pp. 240. $1.00. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

From Fiaa To Fiac. A Woman’s Adventures and Experiences [ete.] By 
a McHatton-Ripley. Pp. 296. $—~. New York: D. Appleton & 


Pp. 187. $0.85. Phila- 


Pp. 303. 


THE SAILOR Boys or ’61. 


By James Russell Soley. Pp. 381. 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 


$2.50. Bos- 








MR. H. J. PETTIFER ON HIS AMERICAN TRIP. 
From the London Evening News, Nov. 14. 


AST night, the Executive Committee of the Workmen’s Association for 
Defence of British Industry, held their first meeting since the return 

of their Secretary from the United States. That gentleman gave at consid- 
erable length his experience of that country, where he had addressed 30 
large meetings. Amongst other things he stated that it was very hard to 
make American workingmen believe that their English brothers had any 
voice in the goverument of this country, as the first question he was invari- 
ably asked wa:—How is it possible for English workingmen to have control 
of the laws that regulate the Tariff, aad yet continue to admit the produc- 
tions of other countries duty free? This was a question which he was un- 
able to answer. He said he did not believe the Sackville incident had much 
to do with the result of the Presidential election. The Republican majority 
was composed of seceding Democrats, many of whom were naturalized 
Exglish and Irish citizens, who had been driven out of their native coun- 
try by free imports, and who were afraid that Cleveland, if reélected, would 
reduce the American Tariff. He met with great numbers of workingmen 
who, still calling themselves Democrats, had decided to vote for Harrison 
and Protection. Mr. Pettifer said he was sure that Free Trade between this 
country and America would in the long run be injurious to the British 
workman, as one of the first results of it would be the bringing down of 
American wages to the English level, or even below it, and with reduced 
wages the Americans would not only become our great competitors in for- 
eign markets, but would also lose their present purchasing power, and, con- 
sequently, could not buy as rauch off us as they do now. The only people 
he found in America who were in favor of what is there called English Free 
Trade were the professors of political economy at the different colleges. As 
a proof of the purchasing power of the wages obtained in the United States, 
Mr. Pettifer showed the boots he was wearing, bought in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, which could be purchased there by one day’s wages, while in this 
country it would take, at least, two days’ wages to buy a pair of the same 
quality. Public meetings in the States are always orderly and well con- 
ducted, it being considered a disgrace to any person to attempt to interrupt 
the speaker. 

You are supposed to applaud as much as you like, but not to hiss, groan, 
or shout. If you do not like what is being said you walk out, and the test 
of the ability of the orator is his power to hold the audience to the finish. 
He also gave the average earnings of 20 girls taken haphazard from the 
wages books of Goff & Sons’ braid works, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, show- 
ing that they averaged $35 per month, or 353. in English money per week, 
these young women being able to earn enough in one week to keep them- 
selves in board and lodging overthree weeks. He also stated on the author- 
ity of Mr. Conat, superintendent of Messrs. Coates’ thread works in the 
-same city, that they paid double wages in their American factory to what 
they paid in Paisley, Scotland. Mr. Pettifer gave other tigures to show the 
difference in wages between England and America in a variety of trades, 
but maintained that after all, comparisons of wages are always more or less 
misleading. The true test is, what has the wage-earner got left after pay- 
ing for rent, clothes, food, and taxes? Looked at from this point of view, 
and supposing the people in both countries to have steady work (which as a 
rule they have got in America and have not got in England), we find that at 
the end of the year the American workman, on an average, will have $175, 
or about thirty-six pounds in English money, left to spend in luxuries, or 
to save for old age, and the English workman will have $50, or about 
ten pounds in English money left to use for the same purpose. Mr. Pettifer 
told a very amusiug anecdote about a Free Trade Englishman he visited 
while in the State of New Hampshire. This man, although admitting that 
he had been forced to emigrate because he could not compete in England 
with German productions, was almost moved to tears when be said, * This 
Tariff is a tax. Wein America are taxed from the crown of our head to the 
sole of our foot: from hat to boots it is one long tax,” and looking round his 
well-furnished sitting-room for an illustration of his argument, he went on 
to say, “ That piano is taxed. that sewing machine is taxed, that carpet is 
taxed,” etc.. and finished up by saying that he never had to pay a Tariff tax 
on those articles while in Eugland. ‘ That is quite true,” interrupted the 
wife, * because we did not have them when we lived in England.” And as 
Mr. Pettifer truly remarked, that put the whole matter in a nutshell. In 
America, where all these luxuries are taxed, the workingman has got them ; 
while in Eugland, where they are allowed to come in duty free, he has to 
do without them. In answer to a question, Mr. Pettifer stated that his pas- 
sage money both ways, as well as all expenses while in America, had been 
paid by the Home Market Club of Boston, au association which included 
Democrats as well as Republicans, but which on this occasion supported Gen- 
eral Harrison, who was uot only elected himself, but would have the assist- 
ance of a Republican Senate as well as a Republican Congress. 
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Important New Verse. 


SONGS OF TOIL BY CARMEN SYLVA. 
(QUEEN OF RUMANIA ) 

Translated from the German by John Eliot Bowen of 
the New York Independent. With a memoir. 

The only published volume of translations of these 
beautiful lyrics by ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF RUMANIA, 
whose nom de plume is ** Carmen Sylva,” and whose 
works are now attracting much attention in all parts 
of the civilized world. 

The volume contains the original verses in German, 
as well as the translations 





SONGS FROM BERANGER. 


Translated in the original metres from the French 
by Craven Langstroth Betts. With notes and a me- 
moir. 

An entirely fresh translation of the best work of the 
great French poet. The only recent translation made 
by an American x 

(Songs of Toil and Songs from Béranger are uniform 
with the 13 other volumes in Frederick A Stokes & 
Brother's series of 16mo. POETICAL WORKS.) 





IN THE NAME OF THE KING. 


By GRORGE KLINGLE, author of ‘‘ Make Thy Way 
Mine.’ 

Anew volume, uniform with the former one in every 
way. Certain to have as great a successas ‘‘ Make Thy 
Way Mine,” which is saying much. 


WOOD BLOOMS. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY, author of ‘ Thistle-Drift.” 


A collection of Mr. Cheney’s strongest and best 
verses, containing Many new poems, 


OLD AND NEW WORLD LYRICS. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, author of ‘‘ With Reed and 
Lyre.” 

A volume of Mr. Scollard’s most interesting work, 
comprising several poems which have been published 
in leading periodicals, etc , and a large number of re- 
cent verses now first printed 

(Wood Blooms and Old and New World Lyrics are 
uniform with Point Lace and Diamonds, Cap and Bells, 
Madrigals and Catches, and Thistle-Drijt in the new se- 
ries uf AMERICAN VERSE. For fuil description send 
for catalogue.) 





Each one of the above volumes is a 16mo, printed from 
entirely new electrotype plates on very fine laid paper, with 
wide margins. 

New half-cloth binding, with vellum-cloth backs 
and half-sides covered with tracery in gold. Outer 
half-sides in delicate colors and gold Gilttop. Each 
volume $1.00 Dainty parchment paper covers, uncut 
edges. Each volume, $1.00. 

Send for catalogues for description of many styles of 
costlier bindings. 





Two rich holiday books with fac-similes of water- 
color designs. 


I. SEA VISTAS IN MANY CLIMES. 

Contains the following illustrations : 

THE GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO ; IN THE BAY OF 
NAPLES; FoRT Ma4RION, ST. AUGUSTINE; DUTCH 
PINCKS, OFF SCHEVENINGEN; VENETIAN FISHING 
BoaTs; TWILIGHT, MARBLEHEAD; ON THE CORNICE 
RoAD ; Bass HARBOR LIGHT, MOUNT DESERT. By SUSIE 
3ARSTOW SKELDING 


II. BITS OF DISTANT LAND and SEA. 


Contains the following illustrations by HARRY FENN 
and SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING : 

THE SEA OF GALILEE FROM TIBERIAS; MORNING, 
VENICE; CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM; AL- 
EXANDRIA ; THE MOUNT OF OLIVES FROM JERUSALEM ; 
{HE BAY OF NAPLES AND V«SUVIUS ; JERUSALEM FROM 
Mount Scopus ; ON THE COAST OF HOLLAND. 


The illustrations are accompanied by many yond 
by the best writers, ecg: ng A — with very 
wide margins, on especially fine laid paper. 

Each isa beautiful oblong 4to, richly bound in an 
entirely new style. Backs and half-sides of white vel- 
lum cloth, covered with graceful design cf shells, 
grasses, etc., outlined with gold, and filled in with 
pink and blue. Outer half-sides of cloth, stamped 
with title and appropriate designs in color and gold. 
Full gilt edges. Each volume in a suitable box. 

Price, each, $3 50. , 





Humor, Biography, etc. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. FIFTH 
SERLI. 


‘“‘ These yearly publications have a popularity unri- 
valed of its kind.”’"—N. Y. Star. 

Frederick A. Stokes & Brother publish the only vol- 
umes from “* Life’? which accurately represent that 
brightest of American humorous papers, and are not 
intended to deceive the publ:c. 

The FirtH SERIES now ready. Equals or surpasses 
any of the previous volumes. 

1 volume oblong quarto, with highly orna- 
mental and humorous design on cover in color and 
gold. Cloth, bevelled boards ; gilt edges, each $2.50. 


A new volume in the series of American Wit and Hu- 
mor. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF PATENTS. 


By WALLACE PECK. 

A most amusing parody on Yankee inventiveness. 
Filled with clever skits, well illustrated by various 
humorous artists 

‘The Automatic Bull-Catcher,” ‘ The Multum-in- 

arvo Train,’ ** The Burglar Bed,” etc., etc. Taken 
rom Life. Uniform with *‘ Chip's Unnatural History.” 

Each volume is bound in bright covers, with appro- 
priate designs in gold and colors. Each, 50 cents. 





Three new volumes of ‘‘ Lives of the Presidents.” 
I. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


II. TAYLOR, FILLMORE, PIERCE, 
AND BUCHANAN. 


III. ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND AN- 
DREW JOHNSON. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 

Author of the other six volumes in this important 
series for young and old. 

The nine volumes are bound uniformly in red cloth, 
with attractive design in black and gold on covers 
showing portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and 
Garfield. Each volume, $1.25. 





A new book in the series of ‘‘Games.”’ 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 


An entirely new edition. Based upon Staunton’s 
great work, and containing all essential parts of it— 
the complete work except endings of games and prob- 
lems and some of the illustrative games. 

The only really valuable and thorough work on 
chees in small compass and at a moderate price. 

Cover with chess problem in colors and gold. Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Pole on Whist,’’ ‘‘ Poker,’’ and ‘*‘ Euchre.’”’ 
Each volume, 50 cents. 





A striking new-old publication—a facsimile of an old 
Roman book or MS. 


EIGHT SONGS OF HORACE. 


This facsimile of an old Latin MS. is in the shape of 
a scroll of heavy parchment paper, wound about a 
wooden cylinder, with a white enameled knob at 
each end and tied with a thong. The first eight pages 
are lithographed and consist of a title-page in Latin, 
together with one of the rude colored portraits of Hor- 
ace such as adorned the more pretentious volumes of 
the Roman bookseller, and followed by eight charac- 
teristic songs of the genial re poet of the time of 
Augustus. ‘hese are printed side by side in the Latin, 
in an alphabet gleaned from old MSS., an artist hav- 
ing made a full drawing for each page. 

ance | this Latin part are a title-page and trans- 
lations of all the verses in “4 oye 

Most interesting to any one, but especially to those 
of classical tastes or education, and instructors who 
know the value of models based on careful research 
and study. 

Each in a cylindrical box, $2.00. 


FIFTEEN CALENDARS FOR 1889 


At prices ranging from 25 cents to $3.00. For full list 
send for catalogue. 

‘The most important is 
XII. THE TENNYSON PHOTOGRAVURE CALEN- 
DAR. A companion to ‘The Shakespeare Photogra- 
vure Calendar.” 

An original design for each month has been made by W. 
St. JOHN HARPER, and each design has been beautifully 

ved by the photogravure process. 

‘The designs are printed in various colors, and each 
illustrates a quotation from Tennyson, pm gpg to 
the month. Each photogravure is printed on a sepa- 
rate leaf, and the twelve are tied together with a white 
ribbon, and have roughened edges. 

Each, in a box,$ 1 50. 








Notable Art Works. 


MADONNAS BY OLD MASTERS. 


One of the most important art-works ever undertaken in 
this country. 

Ten photogravures after old masters’ paintings of 
Madonnas which have received universal recognition 
and admiration. Photogravures have been made be- 
cause they give vastly more accurate reproductions of 
the great originals thands pos-ible in the case of any 
etchings or engraving, however excellent. 

Text, including an important new essay on “ THE 
MADONNA IN ART,” by RIPLEY HiTCHCOCK, author of 
‘* Etching in America.” 

Size of Page, 174% by 13 inches. 

Titles of Madonnas and Names of Painters : 

THE MADONNA DI SAN Sisto, by Raphael ; THE Hoty 
FaMILy, by Murillo; THE MaDONNA DELLA SEpIA, by 
Raphael ; \HE MATER DoLorosa. by Guido Reni ; THE 
IMMACULATE CoNnCFPTION, by Murillo; La BELLE JAR- 
DINIERE, by Raphael ; THE BURGOMASTER MEYER Ma- 
DONNA,by Holbein ; THE MADONNA DELGRANDUCA, by 
Raphael ; THE MADONNA DELLA ScaLa, by Correggio ; 
THE MADONNA OF THE D1rabDeM, by Raphael. 


DE LUXE EDITIONS. 
I. IMPRESSIONS ON SATIN, $30.00. 
FT aaa ON THIN, SILKY JAPAN PAPER, 


The photogravures contained in the above are neat- 
ly matted, and, together with the leaves of text, are 
placed loosely in handseme folios, so that they can 
Teadily be removed for framing if desired 

Both editions [. and If. are enclosed in portfolios of 
a rich embossed white and brown material, with wide 
back of cardinal-red, rough-grained morocco. 


REGULAR EDITIONS. 


III. Regular impressions on plate oe, bound in 
covers of white and brown material, embossed in 
‘basket pattern,’’ and having white vellum cloth 
back entirely covered with tracery in gold. 

Title in suitable gold lettering in a panel of white 
vellum cloth on side. 

Each, in a box, $10.00. 

IV. Same as III., but loosely in portfolio of same 
materials and designs, tied with pale brown ribbon. 

Each, in a box, $12.50. 


IMPORTANT NEW ETCHINGS. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF ETCHED PLATES BY 
WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Text, including animportant new essay upon ‘‘ THE 
FUTURE OF ETCHING,” by RIPLEY HITCHCUCK. 
Size of pages 17x12 inches. 
List of Etchers and Titles of Plates ; 
JAMES D. SMILLIE, What o'clock is it ? 


C. A. PLATT, The East River from Brooklyn. 
W. St. JOHN HARPER, Lucile. 
E. W. KEMBLE, Uncle Remus and the Little Boy. 
C. D. WELDON, Tokens. 


OTTo H, BACHER Sailing Toy-Yachts in Central 
Park, March. 


J. A. MITCHELL A Political Marriage. 


ARTIST-PROOF EDITIONS. 

I. VELLUM PROOFS, Limited to Two Copies, 
Signed and Numbered. Remarque Proofs on vellum, ac- 
a anied by proofs on Japan paper. Price per copy, 

40.UU. 


II. SATIN PROOFS, Limited to 25 Copies, Signed 
and Numbered. Proofs on Satin. Price per copy, $30.90. 

IIL2 JAPAN PROOFS, Limited to 100 Copies, Signed 
and Numbered. Proofs on Japan paper. Price per 
copy, $20 00. 

All etchings contained in the above copies are Re- 
marque Proofs, Signed by the Etchers. 

Alt styles of the Artist-proof editions are inclosed in 
handsome portfolios of a rich embossed white and 
brown material, with embossed leather backs. All 
have ornamental lettering in «ark brown panels on 
the side, and are tied with silk floss. 


REGULAR EDITIONS. 


IV. Regular impressions on etching paper, bound 
in covers of embossed and bronzed material, with 
dark green vellum-cloth backs and corners, covered 
with gold ornamentation. Limited to 600 copies. 
Each, $7.50. 


V. Same as IV. but in portfolio of embossed and 
bronzed materia!, with dark brown vellum-cloth backs 
and corners, covered with gold ornamentation, tied 
with ribbons. Limited to 75 copies $10.00. 


EACH Copy of cath of the FIVE EDITIONS is signed and 
numbered. 


At all bookstores, or sent (at publishers’ expense) to any address on receipt of prices advertised. Mention THE AMERICAN. Send 10 
cents in stamps for one of FIDELIA BripGe’s beautiful SruDIEs oF BiRDs, in colors, and NEw CATALOGUE containing full descrip- 
tions of NEw, STANDARD, and HoLipAy PUBLICATIONS; CALENDARS; LEAFLETs; Etchings and Photogravures, etc., etc. Mention 


THE AMERICAN. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, PUBLISHERS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS 





FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work, 


1334 CHESTNUT STREET. 








FINE ARTS. 


McCLEES’ 


GALLERIES, 
(417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


‘PECIAL EXHIBITION OF THE SELECT 
ETCHED WORK OF THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMERICAN ARTIST, 


PETER MORAN. 
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Hy Fala Paintings, 
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GEO. C. NEWMAN, 


806 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








DRY GOODS. 





FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDG & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 





FILBERT 


One of the larzest buildings in the city, and the 
on yl Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


--: DRY: GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly a 
ow as elsewhere on similarqualities of Goods. 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 








DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 











THE FIDELITY _ 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetuai. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
ta Doors guarded by the Yale and Hali Time 

8. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. ’An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults p.v 
vided for safe-ren 
a OF | MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts. 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust ob 4p 

‘ WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEstT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THomMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRIscom, 
Jorn C. BULLIT?. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, aod $16 and $20; large sizes for 
—— and ban 

ALLOW INTE REST ‘ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, RAGE, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ne 

Extcure TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Tadivineshe— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Com a Rs, 

COLLECT INTEREST OR yp and transact 
all other business authorized b charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KE PING. UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Stock, Deeds Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


oRECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


- DIREcTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Dickinson Sergeant, 


Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fri 
John J.8 r, Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton Joseph , I. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, Full Paid, - $2,500,000. 
5,000,000. 


Capital Authorized, ~- 
Orrick, BULLITT BUILDING, Puna. 





Transacts a general Bynking Business, Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loxns. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit, in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time 
of deposit. Also allows interest on daily balances of 
active accounts of corporations, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, subject to cneck as in any bank. 

Accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks, 
and acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations. 


DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 

Geo. B. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund. . . . $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 


First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
eluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies. 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 
. Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 


,000, 





PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company, in amounts from 
$259 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-148 South 4th St., Phila. 


THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a genera! Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin. etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State. Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Wayment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsas General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H, 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





tablished 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 

















INTERIOR DECORATION. 


LLBO 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








INSURANCE. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Buulding, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 








CaSH CAPITAL,. . . .. . . « + « « $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

WERIMA, ss 6s we ese 1,383,298.65 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . 461,120.10 


Total assets, Oct. 1,1887, 82,844,418.75. 


.DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 


JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 


CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


STATIONARY, ETC. 


THINGS YOU WANT 


mM 
S150 an Bt soe amie pe 
Regular price $2.50. 
1 
20 CTS. saret's tied th soul 
50 CTS. ue get a Tablet. For- 
50 CTS. peper and en —— box with 
ormer price 85 cents, 


$3.50. rox2 sie% © Copying Prom 


Will buy 1,000 white high cut 
$1.35. xx-6 envelopes. , 


HOSKINS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
927 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 























WANTED 
COPIES OF “THE AMERICAN” 
OF NOVEMBER 17, 1888. 


10 cents each will be paid for a limited number 
THE AMERICAN, 
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